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PREFACE. 



This fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1 882-1 883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1 883-1 884 and 1 884- 1 885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's two jourpeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
•collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 1885 > 
and it was at first intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of new and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterr6tt*s journey of 1885, known as "The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor," the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 
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VI PREFACE. 

The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1 885-1 886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various- 
passages of Mr. Crow's paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D'Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-188 7, in order that the fiill account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.-VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, and to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN,^ CommitUe of 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN, \ Publication for 
THOMAS W. LUDLOW, ) 1885-1886. 

February, x888. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 



N. 



cii9io 



PRELIMINARY REPORT. 



In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
myself on the 5 th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats still remained to be re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
This was reserved for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D'Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Gushing. It was finished 
early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Gushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
fi-om careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Gompany from 
photographs taken by Mr. Gushing. 

Topography. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modem name of which is 
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2 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

BcAarovpt. It presents another example of the remarkable sesthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upoh the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the crui/oiKtrr/itds of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modem village of ©epiKo, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little 
they say does not throw much Hght upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, i : at Sc rdv 
UikoTTOwrjo-LUiv vrJ€S irapa'irk€V(raxT(u /cat irtpiPaXovtroj. ^vvwv opfAt^ovrca 
/btcrafu ®opt,KOV re Kal Upaa-tiav, vcr^pov Sc d<^ticvoiWai l^ *Op<i>- 
irw. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99 : rov yowov 
rov XovviaKov fJLoXKov is rov wan'ov rrfv axprp^ dv€)(0VTa rov diro 0opt- 
Kov fi€XpL *Ava<fi\vaTov BrjfjLov. In Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: UoOev vvv *Aica- 
fjiavTiBos <t>vX7Js yeyovas koI r(ov ST^fJLiav ©optKto?; also, § 7; 
XL. § 52 ; XXI. §§ 82 and 121. Xenophon, HeH, I. 2, i, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 410-409) 
*A0qvaLoi ^opiKov iT€LXL<rav, He speaks of these fortifications 
again, ^e Vect. IV. 43 : Icm /ncv yap Si/ttou Trcpt ra fieraXXa iv rjj Trpo? 
fUfrrjfJifipLav BaXdrrQ T€ixps ev *Avaff>\wma, cort 8c iv rjj vpos "ApKTov 
rct^os iv ©optica)' a.'iri\u 8c ravra dir dAA,i/Xc«w d/A^l ra k^Kovra 
0Td8ta.* Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among- them a well-preserved, massive, square 

^ For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Scyl. 57; Nonn. XIII. 187; Horn. 
Od, XI. 321 ; Schol. Soph. O. C. 1595 ; Etyni. Mag. s. v. e6piiKos\ Hymn. Cer. 
126; for BopiK6s in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. AUika ; Pliny mentions 
Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone*s throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXXVII. 
18, 3, and IV. II. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 3 

tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times/ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says: "Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,* Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina." * 

Modem writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,* whose plan is much out of proportion ; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker*s Griechenland^ is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 

Material and Form. — Tlie material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from i to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall AA'A"y and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 



1 IX. pp. 397-399. and X. p. 485. * IdU pp. 534-556. 

2 D€ situ orbiSy II. 3 (about 50 A.D.). * Topography of Athens, II. 
' Dodwell, Travels in Greece,^. 534. ^ pp. 117, 118. 
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4 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 

DESCRipnoN. — I. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun- 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the o-iciyviy, CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be ; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the front of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast comer, V W, It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall AA^A^* is abruptly broken off at B*\ from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall.^ But after the discovery of the wall BB'B'\ it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
BB'B^\ one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, EE, This wall BB^B^^ must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident : ( i ) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design ; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 
afterward ; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 



^The Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV., and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 5 

The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall EE does not reach the 
floor in an unbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators' seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing ; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modem construction; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. x 7.00 m. and 8.00 m. respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
undoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a Tropao-Ki/viov, the rectangular building 
K, But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. X 
6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the two walls C C 
or D. This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench is a slight offset 
of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the comer are hewn 
smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
.square corners, and the manner of hewing the stone. 
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6 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanship. It is small, 0.27 m. in height^ 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus? It may well have been. The acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building. (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG', and between them is a 
7rapo8os 3.21 m. wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line 6^ 6^' is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. That this 
was the only irdpoSo^ of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus* and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space b.etween seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3. We now turn our attention to the Koikcv. This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall A A' A", already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle,, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 118.50 m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from i m. 
at A' to 3.70 m. at A", The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point A' is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V. 
and VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth^ 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from A to A'\ 

^ Cf. npa»fTt«fi T^s 'EXA. dpXA'<>^* 'Ereup., 1883. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 7 

with but few displacements ; from A to By and from ^" to B'\ it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point B^* and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other comer of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at A^ and then continues 
in a straight line to the place where it intersects the wall GBB\ 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural terrain. The west side of the theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reentrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, A A' A", was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(y and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. * 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it. The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate II., Fig. i) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.* The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall A A', and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. The 
explanation given in Badeker's Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y\ nearly at right angles to y, 4.15 m. from BB\ an 

^ See illustrations in Schliemann, Tiryns^ pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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3 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

entrance to the entrance. It is a paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20 m. The part V is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros- stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also at a place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
' finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
A A' A" and the rubbish between it and BB'B", These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall dX AB 
and A^^B^* ; here they are still in sitUy set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of o.io m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The " magnificence " which Dodwell * seems to have seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens, 

1 Travels t p. 536. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 9 

divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as 
the seat) ;' they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid ta 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal KepKtScs by two flights of stairs, 
H and I/'. The number of the Kcp#ct8es, though unusually small, is. 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is^ 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep ; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the other rows. The part between the two #cXt/wiK€s 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor ; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G' to H and Z^ to 3 the material is the same as in the 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from i to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.^ At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'JI is only 5.15 m. The comer 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
KXlfmi H\ but 1 is only 2.65 m. from H, 



^ See Papers of the American School at Athens^ Vol. I. p. 147. 
^ But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting; in 
their place is a pedestal (y on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
comer-stone is left in situ. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor ; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaiuiis, and Piraeus. 
On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 



Note. — The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper was 
found by Mr. Gushing within the theatre. It is a drinking-cup, or cantharus, 
about four inches high, of a brownish clay, coated uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

The foUowing extracts fix)m the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 

see Plate I. Fig. 1. 

I 

From Dodwell*s Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. I., 
page 534 : — 

" This place, which was in the .tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name \ the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety-third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias ; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, 'Thorikos (j/V/) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.' The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . . 

" The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Koilon, in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led roimd the exterior of the Koilon. A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus." 

From Wordsworth's Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 

" The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Achamians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry : — 

< The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer*d with wine, 
Leap 'mid the swoll'n, smear'd skins on meadows green.' 

(Virgil, Georg, II. 381.) 

— a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 

" A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

" The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resemblmg the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rismg above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the KotAov of the theatre formed part of the town wall; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

" In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by a 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. . . . The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus." 

From Fiedler's Reise durch Griechenland (1841), page 41 : — 

" In this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found. It shows little art." 

From Vischer's Erinnerungen und Eindrucke aus Griechenland^ 
(1856) page 67: — 

** On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides." 

From Bursian*s Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1): — 

" Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone." 

From Fergusson's History of Architecture in cUl Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 : — 

" The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form." 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 

From the Archaeologische Zeitung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 : — 

" Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, — a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
comer of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
(lutings, eighty-two centimetres in diameter." ^ 

From Baedeker's Griechenland (1883), page 117 : — 

" The ruins are in great part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 
its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 
... The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 
is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 

1 The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. * 
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" It lies between two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 
of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of different 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

"The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

"Whether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled." 

A. Mliller, in Die Griechischen BuhnenalUrthumer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as " utterly irregular," 
and refers to the report of Peltz akeady quoted. 



The work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at" Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to establish the correctness of most of Mr. Miller's opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 

The Main or Outer Wall {AA'A'\ Plate I.). — This wall is 
built of " rock-faced " or "quarry- faced" ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called " broken range " work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are "random" or 
" rambling," a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate II. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas ; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminondas ; Oeniadae 
of Acamania, fortified by Philip ; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon ; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of construction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century B.C., the time of its 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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{HelUn, i. 2, i) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 

The Inner Wall, B BB' (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr, 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. This proposition, aside 
fi-om the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

I St. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B^ 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 

The Orchestra. — No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hopken 
and Dorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For t\\f inference is reasonable that 
the rustic commimity of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 

The Temple. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, K, (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is in situ. In the northwest comer, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exacdy resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple in antis. Nothing what- 
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ever was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.C.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.C. In 350-322 B.C. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.^ The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY^QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate IL Fig. 8.) 

The Rock Chamber. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
— a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper — opposes such a theory. The remains of another " chamber " 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 

Theories as to the Construction of the Theatre. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. The southern slope is thickly strewn with chips of white 



^ Head, Historia Numorum^ page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community's poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stauways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist — besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion's claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevaiUng con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per- 
pendicular cut in the solid ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by finishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos walL It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
'Cnd. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was untouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones,^ and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent ; but in running his lines the 
architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
around in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingress 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being some fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, V and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the "Tiryns 
Arch," and continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 



^ The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
rear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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34 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

the west (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct y Y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra eflFort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end, 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no fisuther than the second abutment or inclined plane Zy. 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way imdemeath. 



/ 



Note. — This fragment was found by the writer within the theatre. It is- 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It is about three inches high. The 
decoration is in glazed black upon a brown ground. The front bears the lower 
portion of three figures, all clad in the himation or, possibly, in the chiton and 
chlamys, and advancing in the same direction. The vine-branches pendent before- 
each figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. The back bears no figures. 
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In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis's time or of Sophocles's 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1 136 (see p. 45) and n. LVi (see 
p. 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
KaibePs n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 

a<o<f>p<ov #cai XPW^ wacrav ix^ova ipcrqv, 

and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 
it read 

Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 

n. 53 • 

aiv cnroKts cort yvyaucl i<r$\rpf koI auHftpova <t>vvajL 

Ttp/ avrjyv Soictfuu^, rov^ irv)(€y T\vK€pa : 

a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put iaOXijv in the place of 
an original icoXi/v. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. xxvi, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. 100 Bgk. 
= A.P. vii, 253), 

€l TO KoXlOi OvrjUTKUV dp€TTJ^ fX€pOi ioTl /XCytOTOF, 

appears in this extraordinary conflation : 

d TO KoXuk ioTi Oaveiv #ca/AOt tovt dirtyuijx Tvp^iy. 

In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre. On the last 
verse, see p. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to deal are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiendy correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.^ 



^ It is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of pro]>er names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like XaiptffTpdTfi could be subdued by putting it before a vowel : see the examples 
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This, then, is the second trouble — the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut ^ETIMfi for a in ri^ (n. 48), AEPETH^ for » d^Kr^s (n. 
56), erapoi €KT€purav for erapoi Kripurav (n. 183) ; by inserting a redun- 
dant re in 

^vvov *A$avo8iapov t€ koI 'Acronro&o/Dov rdSc f€pycv 

(n. xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
in n. 58a RM. The copy had HAE0ANEN, which was meant to be 
78* iOavcv, but the graver took it as 178c Oav€ly, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HA EGA N El N. On a still worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. XCVII4). The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192 : the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters' 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 

on pp. 1 1 7, 1 18. A similar masculine in -as or -ris could be put in the vocative, as 
EvOla oinc, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 116-1 18). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Arifio<ff6wv, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to : TlvBtyPf 26 : compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so 'ZtvoKpdrris appears as UuyoKpdrns, 
768 a pref. ; and Aafiaa-ay6pas as Aafx€iffa-ay6pas, 234. A more desperate case 
like 2TpaT€la (205) induced neglect of position ; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity : Niirfoi , 
'A$ayo9ipov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination : on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974* 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person — the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.* 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.* 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had i adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism.' 



1 This person seems to have put t6^€ for toCJc and a0(wv for aZ^oy; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

2 I am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, in his just published tract AUgriechischer 

Versbau (Bonn, 1887), l^^ P**' * number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
which seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following : 

*I<rT<aic{>j y! iw($riK€y KdiWotvos ftrcp, piK* "AxoWoy (— CXLl). 
Hoi^<pay6pas fi kviOri\Ktv ^ihs y\av<j^iSi (jovprii (= 738). 
Au>y4rn[s] hf^Briney A/<r<rx^Aow vhs K(^[a]\r}o[s] (= 760). 
^vvhy *KdavohApov re koX * AffonroH^pov t6^€ f4pyoy (= XC\0* 
fivafA ifii nvp{p)id5a ts ovk ^/]<rTaTo ptvyeky (= CXLIV). 
r6^t aijixa fi-fiTtjp iireOriKf dav6trn (= 229 a RM). 

Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener's view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
-y or T€, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon's time ; the archaic period lay further back. 

•There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n. 228 a and b in Kaibel's addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rheinisches Museunty vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp. 181 flg. It remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

KaibeUs inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RM signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum, The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (iii-ii), 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.* 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in KaibeFs book, will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. 161 fig. 



METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nearly all oiu: metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists* signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
coimt in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dact^ which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists' inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,* the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 



' These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

^ Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXLI, cxui, cXLiii). 
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Centuries VI-V . 


. Hex. 


20 


35 


II 




Eleg. 


24 


31 


3 


Centuries IV-II . 


. Hex. 


21 


14 


9 




Eleg. 


108 


56 


3 



From which we see two things : first, that the preference for the 

elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on; 

and, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 

a little — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 

These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 

perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 

an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 

artists* inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 

column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 

would be 

Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 

Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 o 

Eleg. 24 31 3 

Centuries IV-II . . Hex. 19 12 5 

Eleg. 108 56 3 

Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 

It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and 'pentameter' shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule,* many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed.* 

2 hex, -^r pent Four cases: xxxi (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac). 

3 hex. '\- pent Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-iii), 84 a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), cix (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 

* I do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
' grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 

is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, X, 489, ex, LXXXiii, 759, 
1098 a RM, 751, XXVI, 81, XXXVI, 783. 

* Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. 133. 
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Hex, + 3 pent. One case : Lxxin (Cypr. Mac. ; one verse un- 
metrical). 

2 hex, H- zpent. One case : 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex, -^t pent '-\' hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac). Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex, -\' pent, -^^ 2 hex. Three cases: 90 (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac), cxii (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Hex, '\-pent, -f 3 hex. One case : xcvu^ (Epid. iii). 

Hex. -h 2 pent, -h hex. Two cases : xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex, -\'pent, + hex. One case : xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex. -^pent. + 3 hex. One case : 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex. -\-pent, + 3 hex. One case : 95 (Att. iii). 

Especially abnormal are the following two cases. — 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters. — The incantation-formula 1136 
(Att. iii-ii) consists, as cut on the tablet, of 3 hexameters, followed 
by a pentameter (Scct/luks iSpyoAcuM? criv ff 'EKarrfi yBovlax) and a half- 
verse (koi *E/Minxnv ^Xidtwvais) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words <r&v ff 'EKarrji x^^"** *^°^ *Epivwrw lyXi^toivous 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
Sccr/LUK? dpyaXeioi^s has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone : * 

rdfidvai ^iXXii XapfJLvkiSa 8cKaTa[v], CXXIX (Posidonia vi), 
Eiv<l>piuv i$€W0irf<r ovk d&trjs Hdpio^, 759 (Att. v), 
[v]io9 TIaTpoKX,€Oi AatiSoAos dpyaxraroy LXXXII (Ephesos iv), 
d^u Sk TLavaxLvui rciv KaTawvyordroVy 1131 (lamp, v) ; 

and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry : * 

"EySijXov rdSc cofjuij XLiv (Aegina vi), 
[MavJS/MwnuXov To8c o-ofta, xcm (Corinth vi). 

None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 



1 Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
* Cp. Arii6inis t6S9 ff^/ia, Aristot. Mirabil. 131. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows : * 

Epitaphs, Dedications, Artists* inscr. Others. 
Centuries VI-V ... 2 i $ 4 

Centuries IV-II ... 4 2 - i 

Uncertain (Cypriote) . - i - - 

Their brevity is noteworthy : thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. — The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity : it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist's signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos lvi, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of Mvptn;, 1 1 : here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 (^ kcrKkyprio^o^) , and 751 {ILpn^CKas). 

This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form : 

Hexameter -f iambic trimeter, 211(2 distichs) and cxvii (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo- trochaic heptameter + elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 

The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing — w _ ; KXetTo<^v (where, however, ELActTo<^(><uv was 
possible; see p. loi), Aa/tort/Lto9, Ev^vSa/xo$. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simply to bring in the name ^ImrtxTrpdr-q, — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason. — In cxxvii, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters -<- two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, -f i hexameter. — In cxuv, an ancient Thessalian 

1 Of Cent VI-V: 11, LVi. — 746.— 1098 a KM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099,. 
cxxxv. — 1097, c, II 30, cxxxiv. Of Cent. IV-II : 93, 210, 246, 258. — 783, cxk 
— xxxvi (part). Cypriote cxxxvii. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 

In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams : 783 (part), 
790, xcvuj ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1 133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in cxxxvi a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (^iXros y/u ras koXSx a KvXii a woiKiXa) . All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures : these are the 
paean of Isyllus XCVII4 (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero's 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses* (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter). 



II. 
UNMETRICAL VERSES. 

I. — Hexameters with too many Feet. 

{a) Seven feet 

-Xplpcrt 04 TrapiovTC?, iyta 8c 'AvTMrrany? vo9 'Aropjffov, 22 (Att. v). 

^(CLtpcre 8* 04 7rttp4ovTCS, ^[yjw 8c Xiirmv irarpiSa ivOd£c KtlfuUy 23 
(Att. iv). 

oJSa Sk 0-04 ort koI Kara yrj^, ttwep xptfOToif: ycpas iarCv, 48 (Att. iii). 

<^ovvra (lKri^4Aoi)o'a rov dvipa *Ovi^<nfJLOv ^cOa Kparianji 79 (Att. 
iv-ii) . 

81^(1) cycJ SoKTocXcuiv Ka[l Kji^/Aara koI ficya icv8o9, 1 1 36 (Att. iii— ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
liwrucXeuLv for some other name, like Mvprw, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. » 

(^) Eight feet 

irpioTTfi aoi TifAoC, rCrOrjj irapk Jl€pa'€<f>6yrji. UXovruivC re kcivtcu, 48 
(Att. iii). 

^ Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes, 
Paus. X, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr.* iii, p. 203). 
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2. — Interpolations in Hexameters. 

(w6v *AOavoSu>pov tc kolL * AaonroSiopov roSe fipyw, XCV (Olymp. Afg. 
v) : re is redundant. 

Sc^ioi' ^[vkJouxs Set Til' a Tr€<f>vXayfi€yw tS fiaXa. vdirrcLj CXXVll 
(Sybaris ii) : Set riva superfluous. 

eyw rjfu *ApiaTOKperrj^ ko. /nev forooav Koxriyvrfroiy LXXVI 
(Cypriote): ^w is added. 

/jL€fjLvafjL€voi ev/:epye<rias ras irat cS irore Ippt^ same. Either mi 
or cv is interpolated. 

NiKias /titc av€$T]K€v 'ATrdAXcuvt vtos ©poirv/tiJSeos, 778 (Calymna iv- 
ii) : vto9 is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, "AttoAAof utos. 

Probable also is the interpolation of x<>w in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvni : see Appendix, p. 187. 

3. — Other Unrhythmical Hexameters. 

[— cx>] CUV fi &i/^$tj]k€ IloretSavt fdv[aicn]y LXXXVin (Corinth vi). 
[— 00 — fi dyi]OriK€ [IIoTetJSan ^[avaicTt], XCl (Corinth vi). 

Both should read IloretSaf a>vt. 

In XXVI (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvn, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI, 

4. — Unmetrical Pentameters. 

*avo[K]ptTiy muSt xap*ioM^» 229a RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing jiatJti/p from the pre- 
ceding verse. 

*Apx€(rTpdTrfv dvSpt vo6€iv<yrdTrfv, 51 (Att. iV-ii). 

SwTftopos ovS4 <^tXous yovw €wtS6v, 23 (Att. iv). The stonecutter 
omitted koX before yoi^ca?* 

aia<f>p(t)v Kol XPV^'^ '^^^ epyarts traxrav cxovou apenjvy 60 (Att. 
iv-ii) . The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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yiipai Kid ^/9ovri& ivatfiias &cica, XXVI (Att. iv). The first words 
should read ^/sovrtSc icot fhfMJu 

['Ojvaoro[s *Ov]cur[av]Tos juu/ira) ^to/xci^, Lxxm (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis 1 The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxn (Pharsalos v), in LoUing's restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 

[ w yoJoHra or' ^v<i>p<t)s (oXcro ctfv dya^d?. 

But this is very uncertain. 

5. — Unmetrical Iambic Trimeters. 

Arjfiaiv€Trj^ tl/u /ivrjfjLa rrj^ Aafu/^aydpco), LVI (AmorgOS vi). 
The original was adapted to another name, like Avo-cdvos. 

Xdptf^ iB(DK€ EvwXoiiovi fjL€, cxxxiv (vase v). 
Insert SS>pw after ISioicc 



III. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 

^.— CAESURAS. 

I. — Caesura of the Third Foot. 

In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot: 

[ — CX5 — w] Tov 'EvOv/idxov Navo-MTTparov dfUy IV (Att. vi). 
EivOvfuti AoKpoi 'Ao-rvfcXcos rpU 'OXv/atti* ivLKOiVy 940 a RM 

(Olymp. Samos v). 
T^ pukv <j[S€X<^^ Ai;tKpaTi;9 t^ Topyiov ' t<T\€yy 875 a add. 

(Olymp. iv). 
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aijs aperffs, NiK07rToX[€]fii;, xpovos ouirore X[v]<r€i, 6 1 (Att. iv-iii). 
dyydXjai AaKcSat/Aovioi? iXOovra to ^ctov, XCVII5 (Epid. iii). 
[TraTnroi;] ^ ttfju EvavopiSo, Trar/oo^ S^ Ncci>i/o$, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
AcivofieKCos Sc Kaaiyvyrrj, ^pdicv 8* otXoxos /".[lyy], UV (Del. 
iV^<?:v. vi). 

[— vx?— . S]k xapt{^o/icv[os w w — w], 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

cr^5 8* oficT^s Kot ait}<f>poavvrj<: fivrffJi.€lov Sjnuriv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
TOV9 §€ rpoirovs kcu (riti<f>po<nljvrfv rjv d^fuv i^/u^ts, 78 (Att. iv— ii). 
evvofuav T€ kcu tlpdvav kou irkovrov ifUfJL<f>7J, XCVII2 (Epid. Hi). 
avTop ifioi y€vo^ ovpdviov' to8c 8* mttc kcu avrot, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
/jL€pvafi€vot. €u/:cpyc<rtas ras ttou cJ ^otc ifp€ia, LXXVI (Cypriote). 

RohPs restoration of xlv (Aegina v) gives [^]<rrao'cs, but it is 

s 4 

possible to make [cjoroo-cs. In the Cypriote inscription Lxxvin, 

Neubauer reads F^BoXinZkX^fQTrj^^ and says that the two words are 
3 4 

united by crasis; but even if the words were certain, it would be 
better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore p. 77. 

Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or * masculine* caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or * feminine.* The proportion of masculine caesuras is a littie more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the earHer from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions.) 



Cent VI-V . 


. Masc. 60. 


Fem. 65. 


Ratio 100: 109. 


Cent IV-II . . 


. Masc. 331. 


Fem. 191. 


Ratio 100: 58. 



The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33) ; the rest are ftx>m my own enumera- 
tions. 
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Hexameters. Elegiacs. 

M. P. M. F. 

Homer, average of six books, lOO: 131 Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100:192 

Hesiod, Erga, and Theog., Mimnermus, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

400 w 100:190 Solon, 105 dist 100:133 

Horn. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100: 120 TTieognis, 350 dist 100: 154 

Cyclic poets, 200 w. . . . 100:106 Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . . 100:82 

Panyassis, 50 w 100:56 Simonides, epigrams approved 

Antimachus, 50 w. . . . 100:79 by Bergk 100:143 

Aratus 100 : 100 Ion, 20 dist 100 : 54 

Theocritus, bucolic and pop- Plato, epigrams approved by 

ular poems 1 100:104 Bergk 100:330 

Theocritus, 5 epic and court Callimachus, epigrams ap- 

pieces ^ 100 : 281 proved by Schneider . . 100 : 366 

Callimachus, first 4 hymns . 100 : 279* 
Apoll. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 w. . 100: 217 

This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a litde. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time ; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air ; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 

1 Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
of 100: 96 ; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100: 115. 
* Nrs. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 
' The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100 : 542 ! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising* 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.* 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus: 



Hexameters. 




Elegiacs. 






M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


VI-V . . . 


28 


36 


VI-V ... 27 


29 


IV-II . . . 


114 


35 


IV-II ... 204 


151 


Indeterm. . . 


2 


- 


Indeterm. . . 


I 


Cypriote . . 


4 


2 








148 


73 


231 


181 


Ratio 100:49. 






Ratio 100 : 78. 





(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ^dactylic' inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse : the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.* 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, XCVII2 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain : see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times.' For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 



> I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, XCVII, 1. 19, has Xcuiro7ai H^vas^ where Acvkois S^i^os was> 
equally possible. 

2 Nrs. 4, 35, 35 a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 773^ 
773a RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, XXIII, xcvii, (2 examples). A 
probable example cxxii, where Cauer McvcicXca re 5s. An uncertain instance, 

LVIII. 

* Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures Ta^«8/^r*), 255,. 
768, Lxvi, XCVII5 (1. 68), xc\'iii. 
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2. — Bucolic Caesura. 

A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 

With Bucolic Caesura. Without Bucolic 
Total. Caesura. 

Cent. VI-V .... 44 16 60 76 



With 


With 


dactyl. 


spondee. 


44 


16 


265 


68 


2 


3 


I 


I 



Cent. IV-II .... 265 68 333 201 • 

Cypriote 2 3 5 3 

Indeterm i I 2 I 

312 88 400 281 

The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the To/47 
fiovKoXxKii that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 
having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with Koi: 

dyaOcv Kai a<ii<f>pcvo^ dU^ds, 4 (Att. vi). 

VLKrj Kal rpU rov 67rA/Ta[i/], 936 (Arg. v). 

TTOO-ci Kal firjrpl Xittowto, 76 (Att. iv). 

So 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, s8a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, xxxiv (twice), xcvii, 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples. 
The remainder I quote in full : 

KUfjuu ^ iv ^fi[iiH, ^AOrivSw], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
woTvuis ifJi (fxipeai. XeoKoi^j 774 (Priene iv— iii). 
[<^]oiv^ €4S ycurripa O^aiy 1033 (Att. iii). 
Otuiv Trpos BioSeKa fiiofjiov, IO43 (Att. iv). 
[WjaTo[v ^pjo? T€pfm K€k[€v]$o[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
yevedvy o? <f>€iS€To olpa Zvk^ XCVII5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
-yccia? ras (Trai) cJ wore ^fp€$a, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
'•avyriv rjv d)(OfX€v '^/itK, 78 (Att. iv— ii). 
-Kpany? rrjy Topyiov tfrx^v^ 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Itatav TO IS irajcrw iBiaOai, XXXII (Att. iv). 
KOI fjL€ x^*^v V^ KaXvjrreiy XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
KOL iJL€ x[0]tav 178c KoXvirruy Lxxni (Cypr. Mac). 
I^a \0^v TTOiSa rov ^3iV, 90 (Att. iv). 
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XoLfitrpofi ^u)S, IIcpo-c^dvTTS 8c, 62 (Att. iv). 

[rjpoirctfv atav Ictxcs linuvw, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

Xapairos rovS* (SXccev "Api/s, 1 80 (Core. vi). 

'AAc^onys xop(v) Ta(v)8* cTrcfcuro, Lxxvin (Cypriote), very 

uncertain. See Appendix. 
TV S* €^ 7rpao-(<r)*, [liSJ Tropo&uTo, cxin (Haliart. vi). 
'ravriTV Set Trovras oxovotu, 78 (Att. iv— iii). 
^;(€t /xcv Tovvofm Kpioivy 63 (Att. iv). 
del yap TTactv apinKHiVy 64 (Att. iv). 
vofiov del Tw8e (7€)3ovTas, xcvn2 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 
T08* ovTTO) vpoaOe CTre^ov^as, cxxvii (Sybaris ii). 
©coyctTCDv ®vfjLOvxov Trats, 90 (Att. iv). 
[\j — ]fiiov Trarpos lavrov, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 
'HpaKXccuv Nt[K]id&)[v irai], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
ar* ov8^9 nrfTTOKa roiv vw, CI (Sparta vi— v). 
Ilctpaievf, TTou? 8c Mo'cuvos, 75 (Att. iv— iii). 
'AvTtVras ^vo/Aaxocrcrov, 773 ( Panticapaeum Mac). 
M€vav8po[s — w vy _ v^], 753 (Att. v). 
detaKTiy? kpiriff aifi a^cui, 1033 (Att. iii). 
^opvo-ras Trats 6 TpiaK09, 938 (Tanagra iv). 
ivtTra Tw d(v)^pwTr<D, Lxxvii (Cypriote). 
0eoo-i7/Liov [_ w w — vy], 10 (Att. vi). 
K[\€oC]tov tov Mevea-aiXfwv, I a add. (Att. vi). 
[w — ]ov 7rat9 t6^ ayaXfm, X (Att. vi). 
KpofiCkov vaU av€OrjK[€v], u (Delos iii-ii). 
TOV Kvirpipv TOV SaXa/u[vt]ov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Atovv<rtov Twv 8* in wpoaOcy, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
Kol [n]i;p[p]a fjL€([i]ova 0[v]rfT[C}v], 844 (Att. iv). 
cXata? iJ/Lteptx^wWov, xcviig 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 
OTJ^ «/rv;(§s c<rrt Trap' aySpC^ 80 (Att. iv-ii). 
TToAiyos Tao-S* ^EwiSavpov, XCVIIj 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 
6 ^[Xtavos A17X109 w8e, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
To8€ 8* avrcoi 8afu>s CTroeet, 179 (Corc. vi). 
[cv] *la$fiiJii, 7ravKpaTt[a<m7s], 941 (Att. iii). 
cV TpLKKYfi Tretpa^eoys, XCVIT3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 
/AC Kovpov Mevropa Xlov^ Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). 
awa pxrjv Td^vawu, II (Att. vi-v). 
irpo<l>'i^Trjv rjavaarar avro^, 85 8 (Milet. iv-ii) . 
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['n'po<f>ij]Trj[v i7(77rao']a[T]o lp[oy], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

KaA-Aio-Toi, yata KoAuTTTCt, 56 (Att. iv-ii). 

Kivivvd^v dKOva TqvBe, 770 (Att. iv). 

[w w] T€Kv<ov T€Kv[a Xi7rjovTa[s], cxiv (Elatea Mac). 

itraiviav a^tos dfu, XXXII (Att. iv). 

[iyr] Ipyisiv ovri SiKotW, cxxviii (Sybaris ii). 

Sto-^tAot? iy^pairo^oLfTiVy 26 (Att. iv). 

ao<f>iaLaiv koKov ayakfw,, HOC (vase v). 

T I fid} p lav AeX<^tSi x^P^y 49^ (Theb. Mac.). 

8at(tf(ra9 CTrra fikv avSpaSj 26 (Att. iv). 

di'€d[i7]K[€]v TTjprji ayaXfia, LXII (Samos vi-v). 

iOrjKe ray ofxokeKTpov, 1 89 (Melos iii); Boeckh tBriK€{v)y 

Kaibel lOyiKi (fie). 
&y€$rfK€v iraU 'A/uavrov, CXLII (Delos, unknown). 
v€pi<l}€iSoLT evpvoira Zcv9, xcviij 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
<^ct8a)Ao9 T€ ivOa^e Kcirac, XXXV (Att. iv). 
[w_]a4 wvppixij*' aOkia, XLVii (Euboea iv-ii). 

It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. This is the case with the twenty-two examples of kcu, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic — column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two : 

7r/M>xoa9 Kttt itr Ifrxarov 'IvSov, 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac); 
[^7r]€i[^ K]al'6 K[k7J]po^ ©[ttoo-o-cv], 859 (Tich. iv-ii) ; 

as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 

Aperrj^ iirl ripfui fio\6vT<L, 49 (Att. iv) ; 

and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, cxxvin). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 

icpa^ ttTTo V170S lovTcs, 96 (Att. iv-ii); 
Ta<^(iM ir€pl rouSc xv^cura, 184 (Core iii); 
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(also 179, LX, cxix) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.* 
Two verses with c? and to after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 
get: 

With Bucolic Caesura. Without Bucouc Caesura. 





Dactyl. 




Toul. 


witn 
word-end. 


witbout 
word-end. 


Total 


Cent. VI-V . 


. 42 


12 


54 


6 


74 


80 


Cent. IV-II . 


. 250 


41 


291 


42 


203 


245 


Cypriote . . . 


2 


2 


4 


I 


3 


4 


Indetenn. . . 


I 


I 


2 


-• 


I 


I 



295 56 351 49 281 330 

which is periiaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly: (i) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting' the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 



3. — Trochaic Caesura of the Fourth Foot. 

Verses like ^roAAa 8' dp* hSa koL hS* 10v(T€ fidxn treBiouo (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 



1 I do not, of course, count out cases like rirBtiJf Karit 7010 Ka\6wr*t. 
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we find : . 


















Hexameters. 






Elegiacs. 












Without 








Without 




Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Cent. VI-V . 


. 20 


II 


33 


41 


22 


4 


26 


32 


Cent. IV-II. 


. 70 


25 


95 


71 


184 


40 


224 


127 


Cypriote. . . 


. . 2 


3 


5 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Indetenn. . . 


. I 


I 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


I 
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The clearest cases are these : 

OTOKOCVTl KaT€<f>$lTO TTOTfliM, 77 (Att. iu). 

*EjnSavpdi da ^eirev ovS/mov, XCVIIj 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
irapcra^c irokrfi Avicovpyos, XCVII5 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 
PXaaroivau yamUn 0oavros, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
KaXXctfvo? vjrtp, <f>iX.*''Awo\Xovj cxu (Delos, unknown). 
ToS* ^7ro(0€4 •l7r(^)a<r[Tpa]To(5) cr^/uto, 8 (Att. vi),* 

[<^tXo]v T€ (ffCXoun trpoa-tivcn, 65 (Att. iv-ii) .- 
ov[k a]v T49 d[p]t[^]fnj<r€i€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 
firj <rot Tt9 €;(t9 dXxirXavKTO^, ^033 (Att. iii). 
roiov w iTraxraro xn^Lv (?), CXXXm (vase vi). 

rifiiq §€ Koxnyvriraunv, 82 (Att. iv). 
^ao-tv 3i ^avovcm iroBuvrj^ 45 (Att. iv-iii) . 
^X^pa 8i <f>ikouTi. ytvoLTOy 1 136 (Att. iii-ii). 
/Soi/Liip^ 8^ X€pSiv [^>[€]8[ci]i[av], 941 (Att. iii). 

I add further two verses : 

fioicapccro-iv h ovpavov evpw, XCVllj 1. 13 (Epid. iii) ; • 
Xivapoi Sk TO K[a8Jos 6iri(r(r<o, XLVIU (Chalcis Mac.) ; 

which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after h and ro is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written fAOKopecra ci?. 
Uncertain cases are the following. In xux (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores <f^piav [Sk fjxjfmora <^vXa. In Lxxiv (Cypriote) we have 
i(v)Op<air€ Oettn 4X(X)* l^rvx a KTjp {a'to-ro-pe'te-O't-a-ie-tu-ka-ke-re) : 
Deecke assumes *AX* ; but perhaps Stm is shortened. Dittenberger's 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives *A^oXAw 
V105 ©/mmtv/iitScos, but Herwerden's reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read Aioy€i^[s] dvc^K (the stone 
dyiOrjKcv) kl(r<Txyk{\)(yv vus K€<^[a]A^os, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis * kl<T<rxyKon}. The name AurxvXXos occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 



1 Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 

* Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
before an enclitic, nor before fiiv and ii. 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause : as in Siiai 
ToS* <jificv<^9 ayaXfm (740), IIcAottos to ncAo^yucov *Apyos (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
TOfXTj povKoXiKT^, provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like 'O^dcvra 8c TroXAoici rdvSe (855), 
&eO\a yap 61 irapa AtpKcu (938 a prf.), are quite normal. 

4. — CAESUkA AFTER THE THIRD FOOT. 

A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [Kjrfw/ijcvov cuKXc(t)av [8] opt kcu xtpi 
TovSc TT/w dL[vS]/(>os, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses 

(Toi/Aa ijJtv IvSaS l\€i cov, At<^tXc, yata Oavovro^, 57 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
crov fiev 8^ irarpls ^V^y KcpKtvc, ^o(iov mc, 488 (Tanag. v) ; 

are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
I 134, y 34, X 266, are verses of this sort. 

The following are simple atrocities :. 

fj.v[a]fm [to8' €<rr' ijirl <r[o)]/LiaTt Kcifievoy aySpo^ apicrrov, 26 (Att.iv). 
fiaWov TOi Otov iXtrofJLai €p.fi€V(U, <I AvKO€p[y€], CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
JloaeiSuivtov 1<tOi. fi€ Kovpov Mevropa Xtbv, LXXXIU (Cyme iii-ii). 

5. — Other Caesuras. 

The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zcv9 occurs as final 
word, cvm and xcvn^ 1. 61 ; Zev, 941 b RM. ; vv[v], xxiv ; vovs, 850 ; 
<njv, 776; 7rcu9, 779 (cp. also 859). In 48 is the clumsy ending 
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axpt Av {w. The third verse of liv ended with some monosyllable 
(/a[i7f] or fj^€]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (re, irov, /ic, o-c, o-oc), or ficV or Si, 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning: 

^p[a]4 ®5pts nivSe, cxui (Delos, imknown) ; 

1 2 3 

{wXot a 'EAXa? 7ra<ra, 38 (Att. iv) ; 

12 8 

Odpaa. KoipCn yap <rot, xcvn, 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 

12 3 

where amum and Odpaee would have sounded better. Two dactylic 
words : 

Axxrau ivOdSe 0^/1*0, 5 (Att. vi) ; 
12 3 

aSifm fuv ivOa&€ (rov, 35 (Att. iv). 

Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 

Xw ftcv 'Axatds, o S* ii, xcv (Olymp. Ar^os v) ; 

1 2 8 

Tovit vccD o-ot, amf , XXIII (Att. iv) ; 
1 2 3 

iraai <f>i\7ji t€ ywaucL, 69 (Att. iv) ; 
12 3 

at Sk ^couri fuiXtoTa, 88 (Att. iv-ii) . 

12 3 

Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, 554) : 
[<l>i\o]v T€ {f^iXoun Trpoo-civoi, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

4 5 6 

iraxnv Sk Oavowra Trodciio;, 45 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

4 5 6 

^^pa 8c <f>C\oi(n ycFoiTo, 1 136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 
PXaoTOWTa yovalat 0oavTos, CXL (Cos iii-ii) j 

4 5 6 

TToperafc iroKyfi AvKOvpyo^y XCVII5 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 

4 5 6 

The last might have been relieved by writing ttoXci AvKoopyo^. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (H 199) : 

Piofiov Ovams MaXearo, XCVII3 1. 31 (Epid. iii) ; 
45 6 

(Sfo^, wairep to &Katov, xcvn^ 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

45 6 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment Thus : 

fiifripa iOrjKOj not firfripa OrJKOj XXXn (Att. iv) ; 

fxoip i^dfmo'trt, not fUHfM Bdfuurire, cxxviii (Sybar. ii) ; 

€v&u/i<ov 8i llOavov, XXV (Att. iv) ; 

13 3 

ov(r lOavov, 91 (Att. iv) ; 

8 4 

uot ToSc lA.c6i5, XCVII5 1. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
4 fi 

€V€K iaT€<l>avio$rjj XXV (Att. iv) ; 
5 6 

ytu* CKoXv^av, not yala. koAv^ov, 5 1 (Att. iv— ii) ; 

5 6 

4»tX<i>v /*€ iwoirfo-ey, XV (Att. vi), if verse ; 
TttVT* ivofuiov, 81 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

6 6 

irpwrBt C7r€7rdv^€t9, cxxvii (Sybar. ii) ; 

5 6 

'OAvftW ivLKtDv, 940 a RM (Olymp. Samos v) ; 
SiT ivUtoy, 941 (Att. iii) ; 
[ttJotc cv[tica>r], 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
TTiM-c €fp€$a^ Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

6 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.^ In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.* 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

^. — DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 

I. — The Fifth Foot. 

Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 



^ Isyllus nevertheless has written hs ^ejjdcro, xcvilj 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as hs i^tf^Stro would have been quite defensible. 

- Accordingly a^* iaduffos is to be written rather than ff^c cdrnvas in XCViig 
I. 75. « 
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iKifpokiM 'AttoXXww, l (Delos vi). 
%€OKp[TCfv 'ATToAXcovt, cxuH (Dclos, unknown). 
'EpfiXHTTparov 'Aj^Siyptny?, 759 (Att. v). 
Tavov ^cov tSpwavro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
'Ao-icAaTTUtft laTTJpi, XCYU^ 1. 1 8 (Epid. iii). 
verjv €Ti KaXXiKA€ca[v], 8^7 (Rhod. Mac). 
Mvprov, $€voij av8iJ<ravT€s, 205 (Halicam. ii). 

dwupx^ rd0rpfaua^ II (Att. vi-v). 

iv TpucKTfi irupaOti-q^y XCVII3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

©coyctTow ©vfujv^ov ttcus, 90 (Att. iv). 
tvtTra TW d(v)^pdMra), LXXVU (Cypriote). 

lirtx^wtW dyOpdrmovy 26 (Att. iv). 

ov[ic i]v Tts d[p]t[^]/4i7o-€i€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 

*A$rpnuiav rpcts ^vAa9, 26 (Att. iv) . 

liri yovvaat -rrarpo^ fidpif/as^ 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

Ik Bcwrwopcv ^XSev ico/AVft)[v], XCVU5 1. 62 (Epid. iii).* 

It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse — a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee : and the next two have 
practically the same form, as 0v/aovxov ttcu? and tw AvOpwwta are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpiOfiiia'€i€v, following the rare trochaic 
<:aesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to SiJ/xov <^^/lus and 
the like in Homer. Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut rjkvOt ko/ivcov.* 



1 The ending &pfftif OfjfM which Kabbadias has printed in XCVII5 1. 72, should 
obviously be ifxrt p[6]ri/ia. 

* There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus 4vl 
w6vToti, 179 (Core, vi); iy\ ^fuai, 26 (Att. iv); iy\ UuBoi, CXViii (Delphi iv); 
iv\ voMt, LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii) ; if>pd(€o (nffut, XXXVII (Att. Mac.) ; fiorpu^Seos 
^rnf, 88 (Att. iv-iii); etc. 
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Ludwich^ has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes m the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 

2. — The Fourth Foot. 

The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 flg.). It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 

Trj\€KX.€€s, ovK ofiorfTolv], 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
iniKktisy ov irplv itr* dvSpwv, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

These two verses have a bearing on n 7 and 754. 

ir€puca\X€a naAXa8o9 dyv^j 85 O (Att. iv-iii). 
Kar aXxTta 4>€[p]<rc[<^]oi/cia9, cxxvn (Sybaris ii) . 
Papw€v6w ApyaXiouy, cxxvin (Sybaris ii). 
iKnrav (fxioq ^€\toio, 521 (TheSsalonica Mac). 
TrpoXiTTwv </kios dcXtoto, cxxvn (Sybaris ii). 
&v iXao9, oUov ofi avTou, XXIII (Att. iv). 
iOavfJuourcv ifi fiCiai -qSc, S^ (Att. iv-ii) ; 

where the sense would suggest rather lBaviJuai\ 

La Roche has discussed, in the Z^itschrift fur Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien^ 1876, p. 413 flg., the Homeric use of hi and Iv in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that Ivt is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, Iv when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.* The inscriptions follow La Roche's rule three 
times, and violate it once : 
^^^ 

1 De hexametris poetarum Graecorum spondiaciSy p. 18 flg. ^^ 

2 La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, make^^ ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before^^^ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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dic[fux]ts €vi awifipoyo^ ly/Jas, cxvn (Elatea Mac). 
iroTvui9 ifi <f>dp€a'i AcoKot?, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
Kcifjuu 8* €v S^fi[iDi 'Adi/vwv], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 

Aoy;(as en trfafjuiTi €K€iv(i)v, 26 (Att. iv). 

. No one has attempted to make ttotI (vpori) and irpos conform to 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a /r-word (aorv, *IAtov ; 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, Trpos Tct^os cpaVas, Trpos^ 
TouTL T€ uTTvo? (X 112, K 68), ctc. But we have worl 8o>/ia ycpovrt^ 
o 442 ; similarly ^ 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

ifjLov TTori TTtbm vi;ov, cxix (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod, i, 65. 

But for two cases with tt/jos, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 
manifest. We find ['AjptoroKA^? (not -kAcj^s), vi (Att. vi), €fu/4ov[ftw] 

(not -€6firp^)y 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

.3. — The First and Second Foot. 

In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty^ 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : . 





With Masc. Caesura 


With Fein. Caesura 




of third foot. 


of third foot. 


Spondee + spondee . 


... 50 


22 


Spondee + dactyl . 


. . . 81 


70 


Dactyl + spondee . 


. . . 116 


69 


Dactyl + dactyl 


. . . 103 


80 



It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental^ 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, rrjXov 

he would write M. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write iif yoivouri irctrai, consistency demands 
also iv foivovi trSvrat. The manuscripts, of course, have ivl otyorif but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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miTptSos, not TtjXodi, 91 (Att. iv) ; Tt/i<McX^, not Ti/uucAci/s, 14 (Att. 

S 1 8 

vi) ; [nav]raKkrj^, 926 (Hermione iii) ; 'UpoKkeZ, ux (Delos Mac.) ; 

Odpaei KcupoR, not Odptrtt^ XCVII5 1. 6^ (Epid. iii) ; {wXovr' dXAo, 30 

(Att. iii) ; roM At AaioXico?, not AtfA 1098 a RM (Melos vi-v) ;* 

— all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 

^iKovo, not ttKw, eight times, cdc (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 

777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac), lxdc (Rhod. Mac), 

Lii (Delos iii-ii), 854 (Delos iii-ii) ; cxl (Cos iii-ii) ; ov^pcs 

^iroirfauv, not iroirjauvy iioo (vase v) ; dfjLoi iKopvxOtfy not Kapv)($rf, 

941 b RM (Olymp. iii), x€p<^t tc koC, not xcpo-tv icot, 776 (Att. iii-ii); 

Koivtv ttTras, not Tras, xcviij 1. 12 (Epid. iii) ; cSXco, 505 (Tricca iii) ; 
12 1 

SipKto, 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; kcikco, 19 (Att. yi) ; ^orco, 90 (Att. iv), 
234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac.) : — one or two of which are 
against the every-day language. 

Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 
one hand, rvxrf irpavirtijj^t^ not vpo€7r€fiAl/€, 39 (Att. iv) ; rovfiay, 52 

2 8 3 

(Att. iv) ; [Il]v$oKXrj^, 71 (Att. iv) ; 'AptoroKA^, 75 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

2 3 2 8 

*EAXa9 Traou, not a^oura, 38 (Att. iv) ; noO€iv6s iratnv, 519 (Thessalon. 

2 3 2 3 

Mac). On the other, ttoti aijfi, not 7rpo9, 4 (Att. vi) ; Tt/iofcXenv, 

3 2 3 

492 (Theb. iv) ; iv Kcytrji, not Kcti^t, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; ov kcvco, 851 

2 3 2 8 

(Rhod. iii) ; 'AXfiJvwp ^7r[o]tw<r€v, not Troirja-ev, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) ; 
vtos ivaiev, 744 (Olymp. v) ; dyvotft irotSos, not dvYov, 491 (Orchom. 

2 8 2 8 

ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 
frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 



1 The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4.— The Third Foot. 

When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xcvog 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say cv TpucKrfi ireLpaOetrfSy where 

hi would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 



IV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 

The two most essential features — the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.* A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24 ; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxvi ; see pp. 47 and 107. 

I. The First Half. — The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown ; 

(14 in Cent VI-V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 
(23 " " 48 " " ). 
(25 " " 118 " " ). 
(28 " " y2 ** ** ). 

The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl -|- spondee) is more marked. . 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 



iNrs. I a add., 21, 35, 35 a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255. 488, 492, 519, 750a add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a prf., 
^58, 875 a add., 932, 1043, xxv, lxxxiii (three examples), cxviii, cxxxix. 



Spondee + spondee . 


• 50 


Spondee + dactyl . . 


. 71 


Dactyl + spondee . 


. >43 


Dactyl + dactyl . . 


. 100 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following : * 

_wwl 27 I 14 

_ww|-_| 23 _| I II 

^ KJ KJ ^ \ 16 

w|v> I 13 — w^^l — \ \j \j — 15 

— wv/ — Iww — 14 

I \J KJ 26 Ww| WW 13 

w|v/ |ww 12 

A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 {hrroKateucoaerms} 
and LXXXin (cucoo-aTrcvrocTas). 

We note further S^kco, not S^kcv, cxiv (Elatea Mac.) and 855 

(Atalante iii) ; oorco, 183 (Core. Mac.); x°^^^^ ^^*> ^S^a prf. 

(Hypate Mac); [IIv^oJkXcws, 926 (Hermione iii); dKova, 940a 

RM (Olymp. Santos v), lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii), 260 (Cyren. iii-ii) ; 

yolpav CIS, not xp^pefuv ees, 781 (Cnid. iii) ; ^optov, 214 (Rhenaea 

iii) ; evKkcirj, 851 (Rhodes iii). 
2 s 

Augmented forms preferred : fiv^fi lalrncrcv], 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
fivnfjui loTwo-cv, Lvm (Amorg. iv) ;* {wa r€ ^Kotvcovow, xun (Salam. iv)» 

2. The Second Half. — The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these : 

\j \j |ww 5^ — Iww |ww 29 

wwl WW — 52 — ww| — |ww 19 

w|w |ww 43 — wwl — w|w 19 

w|w WW 42 |ww — w|w 15 



w I w 



w|w 38 |ww| WW 15 



1 In many cases the less common forms are rhythmically equivalent to these,, 
from the close connexion of words. 

2 The verse may possibly be a hexameter. 
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Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form __ w w | _ I v/ ^ _, which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
__ v^ I w — v/ w _-, which here is one of the more Sequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form — I w v/ _ v/ ^ _ 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
hveoLKoiBexenqy forms the second half- verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once ; fjL[6p]<nfjL[6]v [iirr]t to xp^[c«)v], 519. 

Augment preferred : rovr ^tcXco-o-c, 740 (Melos vi) ; ypofifi 
45 4 

irvwwre, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; Trovra [cjKpara? and [Travrja CKparas, CXVm 
5 4545 

(Delphi iv) ; repfi tXaficv, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rcv^ Hrvxoy, 225 

4 5" 40 

{Ephes. Mac.) ; t6v^ iXdrpewra, 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; irarplK ^^icc], 

45 4 

CIV (Olymp. vi) ; iXiriS IBorro^ 2 1 (Att. v) ; <^tXois ^Xittcs, not <f>L\oim 

45 5 6 

Acres, 56 (Att. iv-ii); voXX* iKOfUy 851 (Rhod. iii). In aupoi 

6 

4KT€purav, 183, it is written against the metre.* 

The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 

WW I \J \j II WW — I WW , 50. 

_ww I— WW— II —WW I —WW—, 205 V. 6, 519 v. 4. 



STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 

I. Iambic Trimeter. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 1130) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other five have the freedom of the comic trimeter : they are numbers 
Lvi, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvn, of which the first two are archaic. 

^ In 53, Tovfi* Itvx«7 should be read, rather than toOJc r^x^' 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxvn are- 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 

im VCO-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). -rai 7rapc8po9, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

1 8 ^ 

-ot *ai4^€v, 746 (Olymp: A rg^, v). -ra rov ^EpaxntrOcvov, 211 (Syr. iii). 

S 4 5 6 

-rw KoTvXov, 1 1 30 (vase vi). 'A<ricXiMrto8oT<w, 246 (Bith. Mac.)^ 

S 4 fi 6 

-ros ycyova, 93 (Att. iv-iii). Ao/t^ayopco), LVI (Amorgos vi).^ 

Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 

'Aff^poBLToij 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). At/:? twv, 746 (Olymp. Af^, v). 

2 4 

KaTeOrfKCy cxxxvii (Cypriote). TrcvracTous, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 

The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee,, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Person's rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 

2. Trochaic Tetrameter. — There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules ; 783 and xcviii have the following fi-eedoms : 

Resolution of Thesis : 



waXXv CTT-, xcvUi (Epid. iii). 


Kpirayopas, 783. 


vofw^, xcviii. 


HevoicpeTOs, 783. 


'Aya^oSojpos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 


dpurTOKpartav, XCVIIi. 


icr^vpoTCpos, XCVIli. 


dySpaya^wES, XCVHi. 


*ov *a7rc8ct$i, XCVUp 

3 4 




On Kol ^Xcyov, xcvui, see p. 

5 6 


126. 



' But on this see p. X03. 
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Disyllabic arses: 

TifiorlAm, 783. HoAmU^, 783. 

TcAco-cor, 783. StXcu»vui5, 783. 

h 7 8 

*AptoTaya^, 783. 'jrp[o]ayoi, XCVlli. 

4 6 7 

The name ScXcoyvias is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses St/xcovtSa?. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilamowitz, " Isyllos von Epidauros," p. 7 flg. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its 
respectability. 

3. Other Iambic Verses. — The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 11 33 have two resolved theses in succession, Tc>Jiov 

8 

[dJTr' 'apa ; and one disyllabic arsis, Trarcp cu^c. — In 1 132, the two 
4 s 

iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 

second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic, 

*a7roTCtb'c[t]. 
2 

4. Archilochian Heptameter. — The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexameter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura : a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 

5. IsYLLus's Paean (xcvn4). — It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65 ; and three hiatus, afler numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences : Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (cXvcre. Xcxecov) : but I assign no weight to this, as ikvirev 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6 ; the group 18 into 7, 6, 5 ;^ the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved ; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 

-va 0€ov dct-, foot 2. -ro>i€ Kope XP^> ^^Ot 44. 

-Xv^* €s i.Kod^, foot 9. fiarpoirokiv av$-, foot 71. 
-KOATtv oa-toia-, foot 1.7. 

TraTptJS* *E7rt8av/»-, foot 20. cjSc yap <f>aTi^, foot 7. 

Ovyaripa Ma-, foot .22. -X[aH] Soficv Trapa-, foot 16. 

iK Sk ^Xcyui, foot 28. Ttfiiva t€K€T', foot 48. 

Contraction, producing — i — , is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, xaip* 'Ao-xAa-, Wilamowitz's conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, wwJ.^^_v^J._, occurs five 
times: to3* iiriawfiov to koAAos (foot 31—32);* KartScuv Sk 6 ypvo-O" 
ro$os (35-36) ; yovifJULV 8* €kv(r€v cuSti^ (50-51) ; Aa;(€<rts t€ fjuua 
Ayavd (54—55) y -TTiov tavofia^t 'AttoAAwv (59— 6o). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, __ w J. — This may have grown out of the form of 

anaclasis \j \j ± \j J.^ (d^roa-ctovToi 8^ Avjra?, Frogs 346, etc.).* 

But to Isyllus _ w ro c^ is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: <53c yap <^aTts (7), Ik Se *A.cyixi (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found : trapd \ koltiv oa-CouT' 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : ^oi^e 'AttoAAow 
(12), -<rav irarrfp Zcv5 (14)1 -X[a)i] Sofxev irapd- (l6), -[X]ov y[aft]€r 
rdv (23), *ot)Sos €/x Ma- (37), -Xov Sofwiq Trap- (38), -pav ^Xixrc (40), 
-Twtc KOpe ;(pv- (44), ftarpo? 'AcrxXa- (58), tov voatov irava-- (61), 
fuirpoTToXiv av^ (7i)> x^'P^ 'AcTKXa- {68), -(tav ivapyvj (72). The 

1 Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note '^ on p. 191. 

2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note '. ' Otherwise Wilamowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others : [l]viv AlyXa (49) by Semitelos's 
conjecture, and to[v]8' iirotwfKy: (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: Sk KopwvU iweKXi^r] (33), and 
vyUiav €7ri7r€/x7rot5 (73). But this is a needless concession : vyittav is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ; Homeric dXrfdtirj, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 

6. The Dedication of Agathon at Dodona (775a RM). — 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words irpoicvoi MoXoo-o-wv koI avfifuixf^v, iv rpioKovra ycvcols ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZoKvvBiou Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 
±\j ±\j J.—, an iambic dipody — l \j J.^ and a trochaic dimeter 

±\j o \j \j ^'y with another iambic dipody at the end. But 

I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions : 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 



VI. 

QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 

It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly : as *A7rdA.(A.)a>vt, 747 ; aA.(A)o- 
ficvo9, i; T€<r(o-)a/)a, 942 a RM ; OTOi/o/:c<r(<r)av, 1 80; xapUa'{(r)av, 
LXXXK, xc, xcn; AlyiO(0)oio, cxin; o7ri8(8)d[/Licvos], en. Here 
belong KtT(T)ijA.a)t, 484 ; KaX(X)ta, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is rfpydrraro for rfpydxraaro, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) : the 
^graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes are cvo-cjScta? for cvo-cjSios, 875 a ad(L 
(Olymp. iv.) ; Saw for Otovj 774 (Priene iv-iii) ; SoKrciayaj for 
SoKnavo^, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) ; irokyja^ for troKui^, 759 (Att. Abdera \)} 

*tXTa>s, as printed at the begimiing of a trochaic verse in cxxxvi, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of ^tXrw, and 
should read <I>tXT09 (the letters are <t>IATO^), like Aards in CIG. 
1688 = CIA. 11. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 

I. The diphthongs at, ct, 04 before a vowel often lost their t, produc- 
ing forms Uke Mavrivcas, 941 c RM, and Mavrtvau, 744. As double 

12 5 6 

forms, Ucipouvg and Ucipaev?, irpvravtia and irpvTaviaut thus came to- 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 
these were sometimes confused. So the following irregularities must 
be imderstood: 

AlvicLL, 14 (Att. vi).' ou Sucatdvj 95 (Att. iii). 

IS 4 5 

dv8/Ki>v "in (= tlrf) 24 (Att. iv). apyaXitovi, 1 136 (Att. iii-ii). 

8 4 2 3 

evKXcav, 24 (Att. iv.). 'lorioXcvs, cxu (Delos, unknown). 

2 3 12 

Three words require special mention : ttomu, vio^, and aki 

The spelling woua occurs : 
i'irci€i, 179 (Core. vi). iwottfaev, cxxxvra (Att. vi). 

^TTofct, i098aRM, i.t. (Melosvi-v). i7r[o^trf<T€y, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 
iw(^€iy cm (Olymp. v). i$€Tr6trf<T\ 759, pent. (Att. v). 

6 2 3 

irofiyo-cv, 741 (Att. vi). iTrotncriVy XLVI (Euboea v). 

iTTcirfaavy iioo (vase v). [^^tJooto-c, cx (Olymp. iv). 

2 3 3 

wcinfm^ 750 (Paros v). lirot-qacv, XIII (Att. vi), if poetry. 

iroZciv, Lxxxi, pent. (Didym. vi), iirotrfacv, xv (Att. vi), if poetry, 
not quite certain that poetry. 

wotrjfrev, LXXix (Halic. Mac). 

* 

1 Blass, Ausspracfu des Griechischen^ p. 24, and Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), p. 317, 

think m6Ki\ik% Ionic spelling for m6\ia%. 

^ Bergk, Litteraturgeschichte I, p. 385, takes AWoi t^8c <r^[Ma] as a logaoedic 

clause. 
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Furthermore, in icdircHi/o'Cy cxxxv, iamb, trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. 

The spelling iroSt: 

lirooy 8 (Att vi). ^iroyrcv, VI (Att. vi). 

cTToct, cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

3 

In Kairorfae, 1099, iamb, trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 

4 A 

bauer's iw€faau = ivovrfaoj Lxxvm, is utterly uncertain. In 773 b RM 

6 

either itrolrfo-e] or iirc^irfae] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphicae, p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write TTodv in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of nodv we 
have five certain ones of irotw. We are rather led to infer that the 
pronunciation ttocciv with consonantal t existed alongside of Trocctv 
and TTociv. 

With vtos the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.* The one 
possible instance, Aar<rxvX(A)ov vv« Kc<^[a]X^[9], 760 (Att v), is 

45 6 

only a possibility. See above, p. 55. On 778, into which Ditten- 
berger has brought vTos by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are: 

With w : vtos, 743 a prf. (Att. vi) ; vtvs, 472 (Sparta vi) ; vlov, 179 
6 6,1 

(Core, vi) ; vwk, 752 (Att. v) ; vlo^^ 753 (Att. v) ; vtc, 488 (Tanag. 

6 3.6 

v) ; V109, 744 (Olymp. v) ; vw^ cvin (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vto5, 942 a 
RM (Olymp. MaenaL iv) ; vtov, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vU, cxvin (Delphi 

6 6 

iv); vio?, cxxv (Larisa iv); [vjw, lxxxii (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; vto5, 768 

5 1 3 

(Xanth. iv); vlos, 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.); vlct, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii); 

* 1 6 

* Meisterhans's statement, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften^ p. 29, near 
bottom, " die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bedUrfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form," is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; via, 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]Idv, 926 (Hermione iii, 

5 fi 1 

pent.) ; vwoi, xcviij 1. 18 (Epid. iii) ; vtds, 851 (Rhod. iii) ; vie?, 845 

3 8 4 

(Att. iii-ii, pent.) ; via, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; yko^^ 856 (Atalante 
ff 9 

Mac.) ; via, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac.) ; vies, cxl (Cos iii-ii, pent) ; 
s 1 

vlw, 1 135 (vase Mac.).* 

With V : vvs "K^vrfi, xiv (Att. vi) ; vos ^Ardppovy 22 (Att. v) ; 

5 6 6 7 

V09 Up<t}Tdpxovy XXXI (Att. iv) ; <^tXos vos, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii).* 

12 8 6 

It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic V09, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,* 
was long, not short.* The inference for forms like opyvo, icarcayOa, 
irapctXiy^^va, etc., is Strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short v for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of vi is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvn ; /iwS^ i^vjV' ^^^ reading 
is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric Svrf, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vw. 

The forms aid, 'acti and 'act occur as follows : 
ai/:€t, 742 (Crissavi) ; aleCj 6 (Att. vi) ; aid, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac). 

6 6 6 

*a€i, xcvflj 1. 25 (Epid. iii) ; 'acraov, same, 1. 11. 

4 2 8 

'act, 64 (Att. iv) ; *a€uivrfOTov, 35 (Att. iv, pent.) ; 'act/inTorov, 69 
(Att. iv) ; 'act, 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; 'act, cxi (iamb, trim., Thesp. 

4 6 

Mac.) ; 'act/AvooTov, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; 'aa/xvoorovs, 932 (Sidon 

2 8^ 28 

iii, pent.) ; 'aa/injorots, cxv (Elat. iii, pent.). 
2 8 

2. The 0) of rjpwi in the obhque cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. { 303), sometimes not : 

1 Kaibel gives Aaiou [{>]6p, the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: seep. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

^ In XII (Att. vi) ^s occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

' Lapidum Testimonial p. 1 2. 

* So Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 44. 
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iww»>t> 552 a add. (unknown, Mac), ^pwa, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

8 4 

iJpaxtfF, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac), ^pwo?, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 1 

i}p(u€o-crcv, 1037 (Petiliaii). rjpm, or rjp<M?, xxxvni (Att. iv), 

if poetry. 
Other shortenings of the long ^-sound are : 
mirpwtws (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 

mi[ts] ZtotXjov (O), unless ZaitAov, 769 (Erythrae iv).* 

1 2 ^ , 

In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 
It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 
for the familiar spelling. ZotXo? and irarpoti/s would be on a par 
with Tpdta (Rhes. 231, 261, etc) and £otas (Theocr. 29, 5) :* ^poos 
would be like £017. 

A similar correption of 77, a, in Siytbvs, xxvm (Att. iv), and ScuoKra?, 

26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Fro/egomena, 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assumed, producing the diphthong rfi (vulgarly written 1;). 
This in spite of Hartel, Homer. Stud, m, p. 15 flg. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric SiyiwcravTcs to be in any 
way different from Attic h^^xAyrt^ iSnJKixra. 



3. From Homeric imitation come "Zcpo?, cxv ; "lepo, pent., 782 and 
924 ; "Zcpdv, 932 ; "icpov, LXXI ; <^iAovvt', 79 (Att. iv-ii) ; *Ai'Sos, xcix. 

5 2 1 1 

#caAos occurs not only in dactylic verse (941 b RM, etc.), but even 

in trochaic tetrameters (KaAwv, 790). Not only *A7rdA(A)o)Ft, 747 
4 12 

(Delphi Lac. v) ; and "Afyrp, xcix (Tegea Mac), which are Hom- 

6 

eric, but also 'AirdAA<uv, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and^Apco, heptam., 187 

2 8 4 

(Ithaca Mac.) ; "Apca, Lm (Delos ii), which are not. 
5 

* In late inscriptions of Kaibel's collection, ZutKos occurs three times, as 

-1 »^ w; Z(ot\ov once, with the measurement ^ ^. TpaitXos, pentam., 

occurs in cviii. * 

^ So the editions ; the mss. (ma^ and (otas. The trisyllabic Tpota (Tpcota) 
occurs six times in Pindar : the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are vyulav in lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii) ; fitfvva 
&ySp6s, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). On Kopiavts, XCVII4, see p. 69. x^^^y 

6 6 

cxxxin (vase) is uncertain. , If it really means * to pour with,' it 
should not be transcribed x^"''* ^^^ should be understood as mis- 
written for xctW (Hesiod Theog. 83) or ♦x^^"* 



4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 

In the caesura of the pentameter : 

['Api]cr[r]oic[piT]ov <u\€crc, 24 (Att. iv). 

2 8 4 

SatDTttFopo? iSXcTo, Fick ) cxxn (Pharsalus v) ; 

Ato)Tavopos «5\€To, Meister ) both uncertain. 

2 34 

[domjro? iiav[i.6vra], xu (Att. Mac.), also uncertain. 

8 4 5 

In the second foot of the hexameter : 

ycwoftcvov, ajSif^s, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.).^ 

12 8 

OS dwo firiTpos, 95 (Att. iii). 

2 3 

KoAAfarpaTo? dvc^icc, xcvi (Epid. vi-v).* 
aiffm ToSi KvAcov, 9 (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 

ov yap tI iwurrah {ti-e-pi'Si'ta-i-se) , LXXiv (Cypriote) ; 

12 3 

according to Deecke. If right, Vtorats must be understood. 

fivrjiJLclov ap€T^, according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 

(Att. V, pent.), the stone having finy^W, which he thinks is due to a 
" schreiber noch wenig geiibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets." 

In the third foot : 

Trarpos rs, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

3 

KapoTt[/:a]va^ ko. ttotI, pprmj LXXTV (Cypriote). 

1 2 8 4 

'Aorayopoi warpt [M]a[yvw](riicAtas, CXXUI (Pherae iv-iii) ; 
but see Appendix, p. 198. 

1 Kaibel thinks that a young girl's epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy : 
so originally y€u(ra,u€vriv. 

* It might have been ju* MBriKt, 
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In the fifth foot : 

€xU u\i7rXavKTo[^], 1033 (Att iii) ; 
or is this the natural quantity? Compare o<^9. 

5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — w — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 

Afuvta ToSe [crofia], 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 

IS 3 

VMW TXaaiafOj 1 79 (Corc. vi). 

1 2 8 

*Avriov, ToSe (nj[fui], XIX (Att. v). 

IS 8 

NiKfas fi€ dvc^iccv, 778 (Calymna iv-ii). 

12 8 

iifijtiov fjL iyiOrfKty Lxxxvi (Corinth vi). 
Xmpiiovfys iirevxn, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

4 5 6 

&nPa&fK [iwarjaev], X (Att. vi). 
*ApT€fjLrj^j cxLin (Delos, unknown). 

S 8 

Evfidpovs t[oS* ayaXfiajj DC (Att. vi).^ 
'AvTtoTttT^s V09 ^ArapPovy 22 (Att. v). 

5 8 7 

Ai;/LUMcv8ws ToS* aya\fM, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

*A$avoS&povy 1 

. ' .^ ^ r ^^ (Argos, Olymp.w)? 
AatiyjroOiapov, ) 

4 5 

NtKojSovAc rjeXiovy 62 (Att. iv) ; 
1 s 8 

though in this last, as the stone has O, the name Niic<$)3o\e is perhaps 

conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cm (Olymp. v) 

[TXavKta]i. is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
1 s 

(cp. Paus. V, 27, 8). KjaX(X)ta Sa[ica&i] or something similar would 
12 8 

1 Zvfiapeos would have been possible. 

* Usener suggests that -Wtow may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxiv (Pherae Mac), but for the 

alternative of KaX(A)Mi 5a[oTcA.€vs], with synizesis. Ev(i)[7r^]8i;s r^ 

\Li^ri\jw. is a conjecture of Rohl's in lx (Chios v) : it is certain that 

only two letters are gone, the inscription being written oTot;(i;8ov. 

IlavTapi;?, cxxxi (Olymp. Gela vi), is normal. We have Tifiaprf^ 

and Tt/Lidpcos, Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Hcv/ropcos in 181 can be read with 

synizesis. These and most names in -dprf^ are West-Greek forms 
of 'T^prf^, and have nothing to do with *Apiys. Compare the pairs 
*Afi<fHiprf9 *Afi<l>'ijprf^, ^vdprf^ Eviyp?;?, 0vfiapi;9 ©v/iiypi;?. Aaxaprj^ 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 

The succession \j y^ \j was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long : 

&pdavfiaxov TraiSc?, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Melos vi-v). 

1 S3 

IIoAwd/ras, i8i a add. (Core, vi), on pattern of Homeric 
1 2 

IIovAv&ifias, etc. 

IliaJrayo/aa?, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).^ 
1 2 

®eo<l>Lkrf {WTTOTC Awcrci, 60 (Att. iv-ii).* 

no\[v]t8o9, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 
3 

as in Homer, while Sophocles said IIoAviSo?. Not IloXveiSof, as 

some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.' 

Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 

Atoyei^[9], 760 (Att. v), Atoyei/>79, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Atoycvc?, 519^ 

(Thessalon. Mac), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 



1 Cp. TivxtraySfrnvy Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

2 This belongs with ai6Kov "btpiv in Homer, ^i\6ab<po¥ in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm?- p. 212. 

• noAt/tJoy, CIG. 3053 = Cauer^ n. 129. 
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was Aioycn79, like AtoSoipos, etc. See Soph. Ai. 91, Aesch. Sept. 127. 
But the existence of Stbs made the change easier. 

Or the succession ^^ ^ made the trouble : 

Uoaciitaviov laOiy Lxxxui (Cyme iii-ii). 
1 2 8 

Here would be put SacoraFopo? or Acoravopo? in cxxn (see p. 74) if 

8 3 2 3 

any dependence could be placed on these readings. 

I am uncertain whether the quantity iir *kpaB0ouo {iopal<ri^ 180 

4 6 6 

(Core, vi), is normal or not. Lycophron and Callimachus* have 
"ApaiOoq with a. "AparOoq, *Apax^, "Apoitfo?, are surely the same 
river. "ApaxOoq (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources; and I feel sure that APAI0OS is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APAT0OS, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note : 

XZoi ayaXXofietniy pentam., 88 (Att iv-ii) ; name of island.* 

'ApTCfi^s ^ioKpirov, cxuii (Delos, unknown). 

2 8 4 

OivoPwi A^ctfvo?, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
1 2 3 

against Atwv in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat, epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 
likely that AiW has anything to do with Stbs : more probably it is 
short for AidSoros and like names. For 

KAcviaici; *Ep/Liayo/ww, 809 (Pharos ii), 
12 8 

it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer's construction of Lxxvm 
(Cypriote) makes F^Ooxut 'AXc/tottt? (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 

8 4 

see p. 48). What he means 'AXc/rony? to be, I know not. By the 
omission of x«>v, it would be possible to imderstand 'AXe/rcanT? = 
*AAaiTi;s as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 



* Lycophr. 409 ; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 

* Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [AiolicXieu, if I understand him, 

2 8 

in the third verse of cxxii, but the verse has been better reconstructed 
by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures AumcXcoi 
(w w ^), — *Iw{'ir)oa[Tpa]Tov arffmf 8, I am inclined to read other- 

5 6 

wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 

6. The residue is now small : 

fjL€/jLvafjL€voiy Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
1 s 

iv rpioKovT iremv, 85 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

18 8 

similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, rpioucoKra Svo in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 

rifiww Koi fiot, 96 (Att iv-ii) . 

o-ofia Tw KvTrpiov, 188 (Aegina v). 

<r[w]fui ftiyrwp, 229a RM (Erythrae vi) : 

where Kaibel thinks fiiTn/p has replaced an original warrjpy but Rohl 
transposes fwjnyp to the next line : see p. 46. 



irnfAom^ 'cvtX^ovtW, 26 (Att. iv) 



in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 

flvp(p)ia8a *os ovic, cxuv (Thess. vi-v). 

S 8 4 

iwoci^o Toi, cxxvi (Metapont vi) : 
8 4 

for which Hiller proposes o (&i) rou 

Doubtful is ['Epx]o'[€M«]ft«[* ^Ir^p restored by Kohler in xxix 

8 3 4 

(Att. v). Still less probable is icA[l]o5, XLVin; see Appendix, 
p. 181. Rohl makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 
beginning koI rot Sv/mucoo-uk; but this seems improbable to me. 

1 2 8 

EMI = *I am,' has its first syllable short in cxliv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as KirchhoflT remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VII. 

QUANTITY BY POSITION. 

^. — EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 

Neglect of position in final syllables : 
ToSi /Ai{n]fia, LX (Chios v). 
icarcoTcvaxT^ Sr/wxrcio, 205 (Halicam. ii). 

The like seems implied in [— v^ 2]r/x£ra>vos, uon (Samos Mac.). 

ov yap 7r[o]nypos, pentam., Lxxin (Cypr. Mac). 
-^fiwav KOI fioi, 96 (Att. iv-ii) : cp. p. 78. 

8 4 

Uncertain is 'Iir(7r)oo{Tpa]To(s) crn/xa, 8 (Att. vi) : see p. 78, and 

Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have *c(/a) 

MavTtvfat : but [8]i Mavrw&u (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 

The cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
inhere (p. 158). 

Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 

KoAAioT/xtTos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
^1 2 

i7r(v)oflr[Tpa]To(s), or -cr[Tpa]Tov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 

unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred : see p. 126. 
Only one ir is written. 

dvc^iccv KaAAa>vo9, cxu (Delos, unknown) ; 

where KoXcuvos (cp. cm) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy : see Appendix, p. 202. 

*€/:p€6i, Lxxvi (Cypriote) ; 

(like ip€$ai, * 5 70) in spite of the p. 

Of 0eo<^tAi7, 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions^ unwritten 
V counts for position: 'nu{v)Ta {pa-ta), ira(v)raxo/Murros, a(v)0pwr€^ 

S 5 6 4 

aMOpunroi, LXXIV ; Ta(v) 8i<^To(y) Sifiao(v) JIa4i0a(v) ye, LXXV ; rdM^, 

4 ff 2 8 4 5 

Lxxvra. So also unwritten <r in Neubauer's AciiX4/icXo(9) F^x^> 
Lxxvm. 

A— MUTE AND LIQUID. 

It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 

{A) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 



KP. 

(icp initial.) 
iroCrjfia Kptrwvi'Sco), 750 (Paros v) . *o KptTo[)3]ov[X]<w, Lxvi (Tl^era vi). 

8 4 S 8 

Xcupc KpiTiov, 235 (Smyrna iii). 
1 s 

Xw/ifta Kpuriv, pent., 858 (Milet iv). 
SiSoxri Kpt<n[v], pent, xxii (Att. iv). 

6 6 

TC Kparurrov, 64 (Att. iv). /teya Kparoi, UH (Delos ii). 

c[8c KpaTtarav, 77 (Att. iii). oSe icpaT€(i>[v], 492bprf.(Theb.iv). 

6 6 S 8 

^<r0a KpaTioTTf, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 7 

otyoX/ia KpopCkovy u (Delos ii). rcicca KpvepSjL, pent., 184a RM 

S 4 S 8 

ToiJvo/Lia KotoO, 63 (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

5 6 

TTcpt K/wiT[t], 786 (Halic. ii). 
-^vUa KpiTTw, xcix (Teg. Mac). 

5 6 

6purr€pa Kprjvrjv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

5 6 

(icp medial in compounds^ after augment^ etc.) 
[_ ^^]lc/^oTws, pent., cv (Olymp. McvcKparto^, cxxxi (Olymp. 
vi-v). Gelayi), 
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AtfiKpaTrr:, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

^ImroKparm, pent., same. Mcvc Kpareo?, 179 (Core, vi).^ 

*hnroKpdTov^, same. 
1 2 

^ImroKparovs, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 
4 5 

*l7r7ro#c[paTW9], pent., 799 (un- *ExcKpari8€a), 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

knowi\, iii-ii). 
EavoK/JoTws, pent., 768a prf. ^iXoKparest 491 (Orchom. ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 
'AptoTOKpenys, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
KaAAficpare[$], 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). 

2 8 

SoKTiicpar^, pent., Lra (Delos ii). 

^^vo[k]pCtij, pent., 229 a RM ^toKoiTov, cxLin ( Delos, unkn'wn). 

12 4 

(Erythrae vi). 

£E]v^icpiTov, pent., 49 (Att. iv). UoKvKpirov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 

12 4 

[*Api]cr[T]oK[ptr]ov,pent.,24(Att.iv). *d*cptrov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 

2 8 5 

NiicoicpcW, 846 (Arg. iv). SoXtvoKparac^ou, 937(Aphid.iv-ii). 

2 8 2? sr 

•cKpora, 768a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). 



^*cpaTci9, pent., ) 
^ » [-cxvra (Delph. iv). 

[*c]icpor€i9, " ) 



.K€KpwfuUf 96 (Att. iv-ii). 



(Kp medial not in compounds,) 

SaKpvofirra, 1 9 (Att. vi). 

SaKpvoev, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
1 2 

Saicpvocv, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
1 2 

Sdicpwii/, pent., 205 (Halicam.ii). 
"oLKpovy pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). *a*cp[ot], 773 (Panticap. Mac). 

6 6 

^ . . . €Kpdr€m, 492 b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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*aKpo$C[vui], cxv (Elat. iii). 



AoKpo? 'Ao-tvkAcos, 940 a RM 



(Olymp. Santos v) . 



'aKp[w]v, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

'aicpoTToXasy 768 (Xanth. iv). 
s 3 

*a#cpo7roXiv, pent., 856 (Atalant. 

i 8 

Mac.) . 
AoKDoicrtv, pent, 849 (Delph. 

iv-iii) . 

wucpo9, pent, 184 a RM (Core, ii).^ 

1 

KiKpwra, 844 (Att. iv). 

2 

KcicpoTTiav, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 

5 6 

Kcicpa7rai9, pent., 88 (Att iv-ii). 

4 5 

KcK/MwrtSwv, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 

8 8 

Kc *cp<wrt8at[s], pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

5 6 

Kc icpoir[i8o)v], pent., 33 (Att. iii-ii)». 



KA. 

(kX initiaL') 

ruSe. kXvto/li, pent., lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii). 

2 8 

<rc icAvra, cxviii (Elat. Mac). 

4 

3jJL€ipi Kkwy pent, 941 b RM /tcya kAco?, 197 a add. (Rhod. 

5 6 4 

(Olymp. iii). Mac). 

Xe\oi?rc kXco9, pent., 235 (Smym. 'o KAcwnrtSa, LXXX (Cedreae 

5 6 4 

iii). iv-iii). 

On TO icA[€]o5, XLvm, see Appendix, p. 181. 

(kX medial in compounds, etc.) 
[TjowrticAcovs, 7 (Att. vi). ^pocrlicAeias, 6 (Att. vi). 

IS 2 8 

'Yil/iicXw, 461a add. (Meg. vi).* IIpoicAciSas, 182 (Anactor. v). 

2 8 12 

*A(rrvK\€<K,g402iRM (OLSamosy), 'HpaKAciSov, 71 (Att iv). 

34 2 8 

UpaKAcovs, 492 (Theb. iv). 'HpaKAciSws, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 

1 See note * on p. 167. 
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UpaicXcos, xcTii, 1. 6i (Epid. iii). *HpaKA{a)v, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

2 3 4 

'HpaicXcainys, LXXDC (Halic. iv-iii). UarpoKk^o^], cx (Olymp. iv). 
naTpoicA«)s,pent.,LXXXii(Ephes.iv). Tt/X^kXcc?, 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

S 8 4 

[IIutfoJicAci;?, pent, 926 (Herm.iii). McydicXeo, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
12 6 '^ 

Aetvo#cX€ov9, LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). SonrfKActavf?), 11 36 (Att. iii-ii) ; 
IS s 4 

see p. 45. 
. . . (TiicXias, cxxni (Pher. iv-iii). iwlKkwy 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

TtuoKX«yv, 492 (Theb. iv). Ttfi5*cX^s, 14 (Att. vi). 

2 S 18 

'ojcAc^, pent., 39 (Att. iv). ['A]p«rToicA^, vi (Att. vi). 

'oxAco, pent., 850 (Att. iv-iii). 'ApwrroicX^s, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

8 2 8 

AiokAgu, cxxn (Phars. v). 'HpdicAct*, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

T 2 8 

H€voicA^,942aRM(01. J/^^/ia/.iv). *HpaicAct, u (Delos Mac). 

3 12 

IlepiKAet, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 'HpoicActTc, 30 (Att. iii). 

2 2 8 

IIoAwcAas, 854 (Delos ii). [Hlv^SicAvs, 71 (Att. iv). 

8 2 8 

TcpcicAvaTo?, 846 (Arg. iv). [Ha^JraKA^?, 926 (Hermione iii). 

6 12 

iroAuicAavTc, Lxx (Rhod. iii-ii). KakXtKX€ui[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
^iKktOnv, pent., SB (Att iv-ii). "^kAuc, 183 (Core. Mac). 

6 5 

*c/«cAa(;€v, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

*cicAiv€,pent,94ibRM (Olymp. iii). KCKAiyftevi;, 505 (Tricca iii). 
5 4 

K€KXri<re[T]cUj 182 (Anactor. v). KlKkqaoiua^ 6 (Att. vi). 
TkX medial not in compounds.) 

jicvicA<tfc, 73 (Att v). icvicAo5, pent, 184 a RM (Core ii). 

cy KOKXiouTiy 926 (Herm. iii). fcvicAov, cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 

4 ff 1 

KM. 

(iqi medial nol in compounds.) 

*aK[fui]r5, cxvn (Elat. Mac). 'aK/iaui, pent, XLvm(Chalc Mac). 

4 2 3 
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KN. 

(icr initial.') 

iart KviSoi, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
2 8 

(kv medial not in compounds,) 

rcKvov cvx", pent, 756 (Att. v). riicvtav tckv, CXIV (Elat. Mac.). 

5 4 6 

rtKvQVy 205 (Halicam. ii). 
tIicvoiv, pent., 43 (Att. iv). artKvovy 184 (Core. iii). 

tf 8 

reKvwv, 81 (Att. iv-ii). tcicvoiv, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 3 

iravToriicvovj 44 (Att. iv-iii). riicvoi^, xcvilj 1. 22 (Epid. iii). 

s 8 4 

€vriKviMy pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii). 



HP. 

(vp initial.) 
tokSc 7rpo9, 24 (Att. iv). 

irXcixravra vpos, 67 (Att. iv-ii). 

dXXa irpos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

crc 7r/MKTavT(tfv, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

6 

K&iu wpoa-cCira^, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
<f>lXwTi irpo<r€ivaiy 65 (Att. iv-ii) . 

5 6 

Tov8€ ^po[cr€A.tf€], pent, 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

irpoa-Oe irpiv^ pent, 492 (Theb. iv). 

a TO vpivy 260 (Cyren. ii). 

yovdrca-aX IlptWov, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

T€ 7r[po<^p]<Dv(?), 55 (Att. iv-iii). Tropa TrpomJAoM, pent., 786 

4 5 6 

(Halic. ii). 
ft? irpoifipiiiv, cxxvra (Sybar. ii). Kara irpotwwv, pent, 779 

2 S3 

(Chalced. Mac). 
<r€ irpoif^riTffv, 858 (Milet iv-ii). Irl wp6T€poi, 925 (Att iv). 

4 2 8 
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-^a vphrovTOy pent, 492 (Theb.iv). to wpewov, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 
45 4 

3u>/9a wpewUf pent, 924 (Att. iii-ii). <£xo wparas, 491 (Orchom. ii). 

3 6 S 8 

ivtirpayfx, pent, I (Att vi). 

5 

Irt vpwrOev, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 

In 19, o [irp]os, from Lolling's account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures St vpunpln] in 96, for SeyirpiMpu 

(irp media/ in compounds.) 

<l>iXowp6fiaTw, pent., xxvn 

S 8 

(Att iv). 
'aTT/DO^curicrrftfs, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

(vp medial not in compounds*) 
YLxnrpwiy 774 (Priene iv-iii). Kvirptov, 188 (Aegin. v). 

Kwrpts, 784 (Antipol. v). ' KvTrpcs, pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 

Kwr[pii/], 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
certain. 



HA. 

(vX initial.) 
^EAAoS irX£WTTa, 62 (Att iv). ciri irXaTc[t], 764 (Att v). 

45 4? 

wivOta vXtUrroy pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

4 8 

& ir[X]cMTTa, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
a 

ov irAovror, 771 (Att. iv). 

(vX medial in compounds^ etc) 

<iA6rAavicro9, 1033 (Att. iii). <^67rXov[s], 856 a prf. (Hypate 

Mac). 
"iirXtroy pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

"ivXero, 855 (Atalante iii). 

"cirXer', 205 (Halic. ii). 
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(vX medial not in compounds,) 

•5irAtTa[v], 936 (Arg. v). 
ft 

•oTrXtras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

*o7rXoMrtv, xcvn, 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 

irtxXovs, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
s 

HN. 

(irv medial nol in compounds.) 

dSnrvwiy 1033 (Att. iii). *virv(li&ri^^ 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

5 12 

^virvmf^ 184 a RM (Core. ii). 



TP. 

(rp initial.) 
2m}^ Tpoiroiw, pent., 24 (Att. iv). Ivl rpuraal^f 240 (Smym. Mac.). 
Znvt rp6wajus.f pent, 768 a prf. wo Tpiwoaw, pent. (Att iii-ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 

Sovpt TpoirauL, same. 
5 6 

^XcIoTa TpOTToia, 62 (Att. iv). 

5 « 

^[XjcMTTa TpwrauL, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
a 8 

(<r)T5<ra rpoiraui, pent, 25 (Att iv). 
4 5 

[v]6rffia TpOTTOvs, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 
3 4 

St rpwrovs, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 

Si rpwrm, pent (Olymp. iv). 

6 

ionra [rJpoTrwv, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

8 4 

8w/Lia Tpiaicd?, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

2 8 

o Tpiiwcos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

6 « 

i^nxHTc TpCPoVf pent, 89 (Att. iv-ii), 

4 A 6 

UaXKaSi Tpt[Toycvc4], xu (Att vi). 

1 8 3 
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IlaAAaSi TpiToyevet, pent, 751 (Att. v). 
IlaAAaSi TptToycvet, pent., 7 70 (Att. iv). 

4 6 6 

UoatSiovu rpk, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

4 6 

(rp media/ in compounds^ 
irporpeira, pent., 940 (Att. iv). 8uaxMr6Tpo7r[o]9, 1033 (Att. iii). 

^arpavw, xxxvn (Att. iv-ii). 



'orpaxtTov, pent, 781 (Cnid. iii). 



*aTpcoT<D, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 

(rp mtdial not in compounds,) 

varpiotm, pent., 13 (Att vi). 

irar/wSa, pent., cxxxDC (Att v). TOTpty, pent, ov (Olymp. vi). 

6 4 

icoi 7raT[ptS*], pent, 21 (Att. v). TrarptiSa, pent, 22 (Att. v). 

K[al] varpCSy pent, 28 (Att. iv-ii). irarpQa, pent, 36 (Att v). 

Xix«Dv 'TrarpCSa, 23 (Att. iv). vdrpCSa, pent., XXH (Att iv). 

irarpiSo9, Lxxxm (Cyme iii-ii). vdrpCSo^, 179 (Core. vi). 

4 6 

vaTpC&i, LXvra (Astypd. iv-iii). warptSo?, XXVUI (Att. iv). 

8 5 

varpiScs, 35 (Att. iv). vdrpiSo^/gi (Att. iv). 

8 S 

iraTp/Sos, pent., cxxiv (Pher, 

iv-iii). 
irarpiSog, XCVII2 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 

irarptSos, pent., 856 (Atalant 

Mac.). 
irarptSt, pent, 37 (Att iv). 

irarptSt, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 

[fl-Jdrpis, pent, 71 (Att iv). 



TTOTpts «9, pent, 25 (Att. iv). 

irdrpU oSc, cxvn (Elat. Mac). 
5 

fih va[Tph], 92 f Att. iv-ii). 



wdrpk, pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
Trdrpkf 205 (Halic ii). 
irdrpky pent, 852 (Att ii). 
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warpo^ rj^, 5 2 ( Att. iv) . 

irarpos cS, 66 (Att. Mac.). 

varpbs ijvt#ca, xxxm (Att. iv). 

irarpos ovSpa, XLH (Orop. iv). 

varpo^ ^^, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

varpos €^, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
9 

. . . ov xarpo9) Lii (Delos iii-ii). 



varpoi, pent., 941 c RM 

(Olymp. v). 
varpo?, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

xarpos, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
varpoi, same, 
xarpos, 95 (Att. iii). 
xarpos, 189 (Melos iii). 
-jrarpos, 855 (Atal. iii). 
xdrpo?, 777 (Salam. iv-ii)* 
trarpi, pent, 761 (Aegin. y). 



warpa rait, 76 (Att. iv). 

t 1 

warpl KuraoKJiopovim, 925 (Att. iv). xarpt, 87 (Att. iv). 

warpX firfTpCf 213 (Delos? iv-ii). xarpt, 49 (Att. iv). 

warpta, pent, 49 (Att. iv), irarpt, 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 B 

warpioLs, pent, 489 (Theb. iv). xarpt, 932 (Sidon iii). 
1 

warpi[a], pent, 29 (Att. iv-ii). irarpC, pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 



warpiKOVf 81 (Att iv-ii). 
^orpvo(rre<^iDt, 38 (Att iv). 

S 8 

^orpvw&os, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 



naTpoKX€[os], cx (Olymp. iv). 

Ovyarpoq, LXDC (Rhod. Mac.), 
flvyarpos, same, 
wirpa, 234 (Smym. iii). 
irirpvuy pent, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
warpis, 489 (Theb. iv). 



Trarpi, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
irarpif pent, 773 (Pantic. Mac). 
jirarply 782 (Halic iii-ii). 
xarpt, 260 (Cyr. ii). 
xdrpa, 183 (Core Mac). 
irirpasy 854 (Delos ii). 
Ilar/ooKXcos, pent., Lxxxn 

(Ephes. iv). 
Ovyarpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

dxyarpoj 205 (Halic ii). 
s 

x^rpos, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
*ATpaSav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii) . 

9 8 

warpioiWf ux (Delos Chios vi). 
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warpU, xcvra (Epid. Mac). varpk, 488 (Tanag. v). 

4 s 

irarpk, pent, SS (Att. iv-ii). wdrpk, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

irarpos, XI (Att. vi). Trarpoq, 88 (Att iv-ii). 

s s 

warp6[s], pent.?, 203 (Cnid.iii-ii). varpo^, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
wirpaw, cxvm (Delph. iv). mrpi, cxxm (Pher. iv), but see 

4 8 

p. 198. 

varpai, pent, 938 (Tanag. iv). irdrpav, 52 (Att. iv). 

5 8 

^AvTiwarpav, 779 (Chalced. Mac), varprfaw, XXXVI (Att. Mac). 

5 6 8 

'Avnirdrpota, 857 (Rhod. Mac.)> virpHv, pent, 773a RM. (Attiv). 

TM. 

(rpi media/ not in compounds.) 
irtrfAov l#cAvc, 183 (Corc Mac). vorfjuM, 77 (Att iii). 

TN. 

(rv medial not in compounds.) 
voTvtti?, 774 (Priene iv-iii). irorvi', 753 (Att v). 

iroryia, 34 (Att. iv). 
[irJoTvia, CXV (Elat iii). 
voTvi*, 856 a prf. (Hypat Mac). 

XP. 

(XP initial.) 
IKvmMi XP^vov, 82 (Att iv). noo'€c&aKlXpovov,cxvi (Elat iv-iii). 

KuvwrX xpovois, xcvUs 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 
a« XP^*^9 pent, 854 (Deles ii). 
Si Xpwrta[v], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
TO xp«t<«v], pent, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

(XP medial not in compounds,) 
''axpidv,4S (Att. iii). 
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XN. 

(XV medial not in compounds,) 

*axvvfiwH> pent, 183 (Core 
Mac). 
OS rixyrfi ovxh pent, 38 (Att. iv). tIx^s, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

rixyas, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac). 

r^Xyv^y 39 (Att. iv). 
rtxyTrs, pent, xxn (Att. iv). Tixyriv, 64 (Att iv). 

TlxvT[v,pent,875aadd.(01ymp.iv). rtxy[v^], pent?, 780 (MytiL 

iv-ii). 
KaXXirtxym, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). tIx>«s, pent, un (Delos ii). 

2 8 8 

TcxvtToiv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 'rixYV^f pent., same. 

6 3 

*iXvo9?, 1033 (Att iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 

(^ initial,) 
urjyJSL ^paucnKkuaSj 6 (Att. vi). airo <^/oevo$, 845 (Att. iii-ii). 

12 8 4 

ihic <l>pai€o, xxxvu (Att. iv-ii). 

6 

(^p medial in compounds.) 

auo<f>poavy7K, pent, 2 (Att. vi). 

ficyaX6^povo9, 34 (Att. iv). 

Ev^<^povos, 942 a RM (Olymp. 

MaenaL iv). 
8tif>piav, pent, Lxxn (Rhod. Mac). St<f>p<ov, pent., 932 (Sidon Mac). 

6 3 

In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether *AA#c^^p<i)v or *AA#cf^poi{o5] 
is to be read. 

(^ medial not in compounds,) 

*A<f>poiiTifs, 784 (Antipol. v). *o<^p, 240 (Smym. Mac). 

8 5 

*A^/oo8[tT77t], 809 (Pharos Mac). *o[<^]pa, lxix (Rhod. Mac). 

8 f 
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*N. 

(^ medial not in compounds,) 
Sai^vwsy xcviij 1. 19 (Epid. iii). ha<f>va%, pent, 786 (Halic. ii). 

ep. 

(0p initial.) 
aijiML ^paxTwo^i peQt, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 
ycua OfKunmrokiikxawj pent., 183 (Core. Mac). 

(0p medial in compounds.) 

voXvOp-qvini, pent, 184 a RM (Core. ii). 

I 8 

(Op medial not in compounds). 
£dF8]po5*afl/»9v,936aRM(Lac.v). wrokiiOplw], 1033 (Att. iii). 

18 St 

eA. 

(OX medial not in compounds.) 
4i6Xmf pent, 926 (Hermione iii). d^^Xots, 936 (Arg. v). 

6 6 

SiOXa, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 
[Sii]eXa, 846 (Arg. iv). 
dc^Ao<^d/>cuv,pent.,855(AtaI. iii). 

6 

In 492 (Theb. iv), rpU diOXois was probably intended; rpU ir 
40Xms being on the stone. 

BM. 

(0|[i medial not in compounds.) 

dplSfjLw, cxvin (Delph. iv). 
dplSfJiov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

8 

d[p]t[^]/Ai7(reicv, 926 (Hermione iii). 

B 6 

*l6fiS>i, ex (Olymp. iv); mistake? 

OiOfiovj xevnji. 12 (Epid. iii). 

(<r)Ta^[ft]i7i, 785 (Cnid. ii); not 
5 
certain. 
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eN. 

(9v initial,) 
lu![Qava tffvMw], 844 (Att. iv). 
€v&ufMKri ftwois, XLin (Salam. iv-iii). 
(r(aif>poya OvrnxTKin, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
8a4ft[o]va [tf]vwTo[4s], 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

(•v medial not in compounds.) 
*o6v€uwi^ 189 (Melos iii). 

rp. 

(YP initial.) 

IriktfTiTt Tpi<lHovj pent., 740 (Melos vi). 

(yp medial in compounds, etc,) 

icaraypd<lKTaL, pent, 926 (Herm.iii). 
dy€ypa<f}6fuiyj pent., 205 (Halic. il). 

(YP medial not in compounds.) 

ay[p<w], XLV (Aegin. v). 
5? 

Xvyp[o]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). •d[yp]ar^[av], XLvn (Eub. Mac.). 

4 6 

Xvypd/i, 183 (Core. Mac). 'vypoi, pent, 41 (Att iv). 

TA. 

(yX medial not in compounds.) 



*dyXa6v, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
ft 



TM. 

(7|ft medial not in compounds.) 



Ilvyfuuov, Lvn (Amoig. vi). 
1? St 

Soyfuurtv, pent, 491 (Orchom. ii)^ 
v€<f>vX,ayfi€ywj cxxvH (Sybar. ii). 
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FN. 

(yv medial in compounds, etc,) 
«i[<r]iy[v7T . . .], LXV (Thera vi), if icao-iyvifrw, uv (Dclos Nax, vi). 

icoo-Zyn/roio, 179 (Core. vi). 



rightly restored. 
[icaJofyniTOi, LXXVI (Cypriote). 



KoarlyvifTnij pent., 7 1 (Att. iv). 
Kturlymfrois, 35 (Att. iv). 
fcoirZyn/ratSy 49 (Att. iv). 
ifturiynTrcDi, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
tcaaiyyifraunv, 82 (Att. iv). 

fi 6 

[avroKoirJiyioTTcw, pent., XXXVn 

(Att. iv-ii). 
avTOKaaiyvrfTOi, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

1 S 8 

ytyveroL, pent., 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 

6aroylyvofi,€vois, pent, XXIV (Att. 

iv-iii). 
i7riytyvo/A€WH[s],pent.,XXXl(Att.iv). 



(y¥ medial not in compounds.) 

'Aynjis, 86 (Att. iv). 
'ayv^s, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
*ayvctfs, xcvn, 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
'ayvov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 
'ayvoraTo, pent, 855 (Atal. iii). 
'ayvas, 774 (Pnene iv-iii). 
'aynyv, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 

8 

crrvy[vo]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

8 
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BP. 

(pp inituU.) 

rtfvSi ppoToi^^ pent., 940 a RM (Ol. Samos v). 
ira&i PpoToisi pent, 86 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

rponroML /9[/)]ara)v, 768 (Xanth. iv), 

8 4 

Tc Ppvrovi, 65 (Att iv-ii). 

oi 8 )8po[Tuiv], pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 

6 

lr€v^ pfHnohy pent, 189 (Melos iii). 

6 

irrvyiovaX PpoToi T€, 1033 (Att. iii). 
d^r* PpoToio, cxxvni (Sybar. ii). 

6 6 

(Pp media/ not in compounds.) 
laXvPptavy pent, 36 (Att. v). 'o/9pi/i[oiraT/M;s], XLDC (Ceos vi). 

8 3 5 6 

'vfipCaai, pent, xxvjn (Att iv). 

AP. 

(8p ini/ialJ) 
[tJovSc 8po/iw, 741 (Att. vi). 

3 4 

T€ 8pofUK9, xxn (Att. iv). 

(Sp medial afler augment^ 
'^Spaxnj pent., 844 (Att. iv). VSpa/Lto/tcv, pent, 768aprf. (Theb. 

6 

iv-iii). 
"iSpoKev, pent, 852 (Att ii). 

(8p medial not in compounds,) 



tSpva-dfievoi, 773b RM (Att iv-iii). 
9 3 



*iSpv€T(u, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

4 

TTopeSpov, 924 (Att. iii-ii). *c8pa9, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 
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AM. 

(8|i medial not in compounds,) 

[^]/)a8[/A]o<rwa[4]s, pent, 859 

(Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[KjaSftcwot, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
1 2 

Ka8/ti^(8o9, 932 (Sidon iii). 
AN. 

(Sv medial not in compounds^ 

^A<^Z8vaiW, 775 (Att. v). 



W IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

^coToicpariav, troch. tetr., xcvHi 

8 4 
(Epid. iii). 

BcKOKpcrcK, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. fid/cpv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

9 4 4 

iv-ii). 
^aKponsj iamb, trim., cxi (Helic. veicpaycuyov, iamb, tr., 258 

Mac.). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 

KA. 

tjSe KXuToAmvTOy iamb, tr., 211 [Mlcya icXcos, iamb, tr., cxi 

1 S 8 6 8 

(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac.). 

^/>a«cXcZ, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
4 5 

^waUXmy troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
Ti/AoicXcifiasy troch. tetr., same. 
iir€K\i^, lyric, XCVII4 1. 45 (Epid. iii), 
MKkrfaw, lyric, same, 1. 51. 
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KN. 

ritcvov, iamb, tr., 246 (Bith. Mac). 

rcucvou, iamb, tr., cxvn (Elat. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 

HP. 

[t]o irpCv, troch. tetr., 790 
( Achaia iii) . 

HA. 

oMc wX/owrwij iamb., 11 33 (vase v); 
t a 4 

quantity uncertain. 

TP. 

vtrpoi, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). irar/>o$, iamb, tr., 211 (Syros iii). 

varpUy iamb, tr., same. 

irar/xu, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac). 

irarpCS "ETrt-, lyric, XCVII4 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

XP. 

•o xpvo'o'-ofos, lyric, XCVII4 1. 45 fuXlxpw, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. 

(Epid. iii). Mac), 

ico/x ^(pva'OKOfjbaLy lyric, same, 1. 47. 

XM. 

SpaxfJ^nv, iamb, tetr., 1132 (vase iv-ii); 
quantity uncertain. 

XN. 
Ttxyinvoi, iamb, tr., 93 (Att. iv-iii) . 

Te^mi, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 
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^pfias *Atf>po8Craif iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
Si *X€yua, lyric, XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

ep. 

yiKwra Opnyoi99 iamb, tr., 246 'dOpoj iamb, tr., 258 (Alex.iii-ii). 

(Bith. Mac.). 

fivOfjuk, iamb, tr., cxi (Thesp. Mac.). 

rp. 

iypaxl/€, iamb, tr., 1099 and cxxxv 
(vases v) ; quantity uncertain. 

BP. 

Sifnffia Pporoiij lyric, XCVII4 1. 53 (Epid. iii). 

AP. 

irape8po9, iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). iifiSpofu, iamb, tr., 25 8 (Alex, iii-ii). 

S 9 



I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer, Untersuchungen, p. i fig., and Hartel, Homer- 
ische Studieriy I. p. 80 fig. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
TrarpvcK, fiaicpvocKra, wXturra rpoiraia, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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short. 


long. 






short. 


long. 




short. 


loog. 


Kp init. 


12(6) 


4(0 


▼P 


init. 


17(5) 


2(1) 


tw init 


4 


- 


m.c. 


I8(2) 


8(1) 




m.c. 


2 


3(1) 


med. 


I 


- 


med. 


3(2) 


16(5) 




med. 


40 (35) 


51 


YP init 


1(0) 


_ 


kX init 


4 


2 


▼F 


med. 


I 


I 


m.c 




2(0) 


m.c. 
med. 


23 («5) 

2(1) 


22(14) 

2 


TV 


med. 


1(0) 


4 


med. 
7X med. 


2 


3(2) 

1 


IQ& med. 


, 


I 


XP 


init. 


5(4) 


I 








•f" 








med. 


I 


- 


Tlimed. 


- 


3(2) 


KV init. 


1 


_ 
















med. 


4(3) 


7(6) 


x^ 


med. 


5(4) 


9(8) 


•yv m.c. 
med. 


2 


12(8) 

8(7) 


vp init. 


17(10) 


5(2) 


♦p 


init. 


2 


* 








m.c. 




2(0) 
3 




m.c. 


I 


4(2) 


Pp init 


8(2) 


- 


med. 


2 




med. 


2(0) 


2 


med. 


2(1) 


1(0) 


irX init. 


4 


I 


♦v 


med. 


I 


I 


8p init. 
m.c 


2(0 
I 


2(0 


m.c. 
med. 


I 

4 


4 


Op 


init. 
m.c 


2(0) 


I 


med. 


3 


I 


irv med. 


I 


2 




med. 


I 


1(0) 


8|fcmed. 


- 


3(2) 








0X med. 


I 


4(3) 


8v med. 


- 


I 








e,. 


med. 


- 


6 









We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
yPS weigh more than ictttx^^; and the nasals — especially /i — 
more than p and X {Sfi, yfi, &fi, Sv make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer irp makes a short syllable about 273 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times;* against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial irp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60 — less than a fourth — are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above; in the inscriptions 10 of the 17 are avoid- 
able. 

^ An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche's statistics* 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in 'Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot — the places to which this 
shortening in Homer^is chiefly confined (Hartel, 1. c. p. 8i) — show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one lo, the other i4). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot ro cases, 
against 3 in Homer ! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases); next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word : 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (*o KXamriSo, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 

A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command,, 
demonstrable. 



VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 

I. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -ctS?;?. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: 

UpotcXuSa^, 182 (Anact. v). EvkXciSi/s, cxv (Elat. iii). 

Kopp€t8as,pent.,492bprf.(Theb.iv). 'Epcx^ciSav, 852 (Att. ii). 
19 s s 
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•ox . . . ciSo, 486 (Thesp. v). 'ArpaSav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

2 8 • t 8 

'H/xucXetSov, 71 (Att. iv). AayoSas, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8 8 2 3 

'HpflucActiSiyv, 239 (Srayr. Mac.). 'Apwrrct&w, pent., cxl (Cos iii-ii). 

2 8 2 8 • 

UpoicActSns, 213 (Delos iv-ii). AiyetSoun, 852 (Att. ii). 

2 8 4 5 

The syllable -a- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
'HpaicXet&i9 (^ — ^ _), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for a, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -a- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 
in Pindar's time, if not before.* TifioKkeCBas appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. 

In 26 Kaibel has written cvfcXeio-c *AK8oict8av, though the same 

1 2 8 

inscription has cvicXc/i^cDv, and 254 IkXc^^cv. Uncontracted in penta- 

45 8 

meter <v#cXct<mv, cxxxix, and cvKXfilaav], 21. I note further cvicXeiav, 
45 5 8 12 

pent., 29 (for which €ilicXc(i)av with E, 24, is significant) ; ^pcumcXcuiSy 

2 8 2 8 

6 ; OuYf^j 1037, and Otiotrnv, uii (but dtwrdrrfv, pent., 846) ; 'ApyaW, 

5 5 2 8 2 8 

pent., 466; a&omvj pent, 13; w/moi or i^pwi, xxxvn (see p. 73); 

yripax 817 or yi/pai 817, XLVin {yrfpai in pentameter 519). 
12 4 

Forms of feminines in -ci are KoXXtoroi, 56 ; but KoXXtorovs, 82 : 

4 12 

AiSovs, 34, Ilv^ot, cxvm. 

8 8 

I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 

of a genitive singular in -00. Places where it is conspicuous by its 

absence are these, all of the sixth century : K[X€oi]rou tow, i a add. 

4 5 

{Att.); [*Ex€]Ttfuw fuirpos, 181 a add. (Core); vlov TXa-, 179 

2 8 12 

(Core.) ; TOW "Mctjio?, 181 (Core.) ; rov Na^ww, uv (Delos Nax.); 
T€v MaXi[ou], 1098 a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
examples, in the rest. 

1 otptaroieKeldfi in troch. tetr. Anacr. fr. 114 Bgk.^ (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fir. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of StjCov^ and SoMKras, and of Z<oi\ov, we have spoken on p. 73. 

The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
every-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other — that is, of "Aj&rj^, iTo><f>po<rwrfj or of 
*At8do, <rao<l>poawrf — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. A^fiut, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric iivi, 

etc. *Ayi^s, 86, and "E/wnyts, pent. 91 (both Att. iv). Tptouis (with 

fi) in anapaests 775 a RM, unless this part is prose. By voi 8* 

*A<rKXaviw, xcviij 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
s 

irot = irpos is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 

not two. The Homeric Hj- of compounds is avoided. We have 

€VKXaav, pent. 29, evicXc(t)av 24, evfcAci^, pent. 851, cwXoitk, pent. 
IS 2 8 s s 45 

779, cuypawToy, LXI, cviroXcfun^, pent. 21, etnrdKcfiov, pent. 34, and I 

45 19 4 5 

dare say others. But rfVKOfioiOj 85 7. 

Uncontracted Avfcocpyc (not Avicoopye) and Avfcocp[ye], cxdc 

8 6 

(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in AiyciScuai AvKovpyoq, 852 

45 6 

(Att. ii) ; and TroXm AvKoGpyo?, XCVII5 1. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 

quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 

improved the rhythm ; see p. 5 7. 

The form bpaovri (or opawv ns), 756 a RM (Plat, v), is noteworthy 

as being without the factitious assimilation and "protraction" by 

which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 

semblance of the every-day opdvri,, etc. But these mouthed-over 

words meet us elsewhere : AafjLo<f>6i»w, pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ; ^ Aw/«m^ou)v, 

pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; fivtaofievo^, pent, 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 
4 5 

of Ihjv in pentameter, lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 
1 Misprinted Arifio4>6»¥ in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is evKkeajy 
pent, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

The resolution *Al<r<rxvXjov 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 

• 2. Of unwritten contraction or *synizesis* I will enumerate all 
the examples. 

Synizesis of €o .• 

Olav^ioi ycvcav, 1 79 (Corc. vi). 

1 T 8 

Scvfopcos, 181 (Corc. vi) ; probable: see p. 76. 

Aavo/xmo9 8c, uv (Delos Nax. vi). 

Acivo/tcFcos, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 

Ha^nxTQ^^ dpxovTo^j 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
1 s 3 

^pacrv/tiT&os, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii).* 

On the other hand, ireviSj pent., 184 a RM (Core, ii), like ^x^ 
781 (Cnid. iii). • * 

KXeo/AovSpoi;, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 

T 2 

whereas KXjevyUrf, 809 (Pharos ii) ; 0cvSorc, 240 (Smym. Mac.) ; 
0ouTtfU)[v], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KXev/9ov\os, Acwva-c in Anacrcon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch, Aufsdtze, ii, p. 547, 

SwScKtt ^cots, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 

Btwi <l>CXov, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

OeoU ^€p€ {te-o-i-se), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

Xpvcrcots, xcvHs 1. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 
pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

iK%<a, uv (Delos Nax, vi) : HO is written. 
KpiT<i5|jS*» 75^ (Paros v) : with co* shortened; see p. 119. 
•Ex€KpaT?b*, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

^ Xp^yiifos, XLix, is only a graver's blunder. 
Y 




s 
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The resolution of -cw of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic 'AtSco) and the like ; Meleager in Anth. Palat. 
iv, I, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 

Aaft^ayop€<i), end of a trimeter, lvi (Amorg. vi).* 

5 6 

AecDKiScct), pent., ^Ocxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

The first ought perhaps not to coimt, as the other name in the 
inscription is unmetrical ; see p. 47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration muS[a 

Mcvjcxparco) in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 
something like mu8[os TwjXeicpaT^ would conform better to Fou- 
cart*s copy. 

dX(\)i^v, uv (Delos Nax. vi) : HO is written. 

viK€$}v, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 

at/Li[a](rtco)v, pent, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

Resolved in: 

BovToScW, 852 (Att. ii) ; 

as occasionally in literature (H i, <^ 191, etc.). 

Topa $%S>v, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 

dcwt KVfjL€fnjvai (/Sf-^-/), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
1 2 

^ewi dX(X.y {te-O't), same ; -^oh shortened? See p. 55. 

[ico<r/Li]^v, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 

'HpaicX€a>v, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[^crrji TO ')(p^v], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

Kpcwv, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 



XeiiH^pov, p)ent., LX (Chios v). 



* Not Aa^t^7^pe«, as assumed by Usenet, Altgr, Verskunstt p. 39, note 22. 
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Synizesis of ta: 

PcuariXw (=)8a<nXctas), pent, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

^u}k\^, cxxu (Phars. v). 

[AioJkA.^ Fick, , 

2 "' > same : neither certain. 



J' 



[McvcJkA.^ Cauerj 

MeyaKXea, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 

With this last compare PofriXrj, pent., 846 (Arg. iv), and 'Epfuovn, 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii). * * 

Syniusis 0/ uo, ujv: only in epigrams of the clumsier sort. 

•A(rK(X)a7ri[«]i, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
4 5 

KwpMv ToVf 188 (Aeg. v). 
4 5 

%iXafuviffVf same. 

6 

AioioHTtov Ttov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
4 "^ 5 

UvOuav, 26 (Att. iv). 
On the possibility of KaXX^, cxxiv, see p. 76.* 

O/h^r cases: all doubtful. 

\^) ra.(y)lf, {ko-o-ta-ie) , Lxxvm (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
^, 760 (Att. v) : but see p. 55. vs, contracted, occurs xi. 
vjps as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable : see p. 46. 

Significant, as regards the pronimciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of to^ and the second of cw. It is clear that 
to was a long syllable, consequently that c was not consonantized.* 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
fi-om that elsewhere expressed by ct'. That -^, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -con : see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like xpvo-cjk dva a-Ki^ptoi (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal c 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 

* Compare ^ctSf^f XapfxlBov vlhs ^AOriPcuos fi* hrolriatf Paus. v, lo, 2. 

* Compare 'Apiffro^dyf^s ohKh-i (^\j — v^ v^ ^— )» Pind. Nem. iii. 35. 
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IX. 

HIATUS. 

Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction ixx other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations : #ccu ipydrt/^, 60 ; 
ircU €Vy Lxxvi ; for which see page 46. 

The following cases, before former f-words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 

iv0£&€oi,S6 (Att. iv). 

S 8 

TovTo &€ 01, 234 (Sm3nii. iii). 
a^awTo[t] ot, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

S 8 

<r[v] ot, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 
2 

iKKpira Ipya, uii (Delos ii). 
o(T<m iiapyei, LXIII (Samos Mac). 

5 6 

e? ctSoTcs, 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 

<S 3[va] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 

The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 

verse. First those in hexameters : 

Foot I. 
(Shorts), oi Sk iKopviav, XCVU^ 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 

1 2 8 

(iyta) nfiX ^ApurroKpenp, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
(End), yaipert oi impiovrt^, 22 (Att. v). 

12 8 

&[i]<II> cT, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
1 2 

wpoH fvi , xxxvin (Att. iv-ii), if verse. 

Foot II. 

(Middle). <rot ^i, 48 (Att. iii). 

2 

fUfJLVdfUvoi (vp€py€<rwSf LXXVI (C)^riote). 

1 2 8 4 

...CM ijpctfi, 552a add. (unknown, Mac). 
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i^oot III. 

(Middle). oSov dyaOav, 3 (Att. vi) : the copy has HOAOL See p. 151. 

8 4 

Tavra ar ovSiys, a (Lac. vi-v). 
8 4 

cTToci o Tot, cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

8 4 

llvp(p)ia&i Si ovK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

8 , 8 4 

[Kpvjirrto (Has, 95 (Att. iii) . 
8 4 

evfioxOov cTTi yvfivd£[o]i, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

2 8 4 

iripAfnji, eS/oas, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
(Shorts). 6y€$rjK€ *A0avaia[i]y CI (Sparta vi-v) : see p. 158. 

8 4 5 

AvKoepye ifwv, CXix (Delph. iv-iii). 
(End). 6 Ev/iopovs, DC (Att. vi). 

4 5 

Tot opKUL, 19 (Att. vi). 

4 

Ttt a(v)^pawroi, Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

4 5 

Ilayais #cat cfuvo[fm]f 469 (Arg. Mac). 

Foot IV. 

(Middle), iyta «rTa[Kj, r8i a add. (Core. vi). 

4 5 

AaokXco* l(T(rrauar\ cxxu (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 
4 

Foot V. 
(Middle), tw A(v)^pawra), Lxxvn (Cypriote). 

'A<ric(X)a7rJa>]t 6 /layipoq, XCVI (Epid. vi-v). 

4 A ■ 6 

(Shorts). irai8i &7r(a)pxijv, XVI (Att. vi). 

5 6 

mvra ouuouiy XXVI (Att. iv). 
5 e 

Ttt a7r[a]vra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
irarpX ivelyrjif 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

5 6 

(End). dxP^ &v ^oi, 48 (Att. iii). 

I €v<l>p(av, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

Irreg. rov &vBpa *Ovrf<nfwvy in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
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In pentameters: 

[Seji^dficFQM 6p€Tas, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac). 

(SXcro &v dyatfos, cxxn (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 

Furthermore, ^povrt& cvo-c^cac in an unmetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 

The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.* The poet of 
492, however, said TtfUMcXcnv instead of TifiofcXea, in order to avoid 
hiatus. 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 

XiBov dfu 6yBpMy 1097 (Delos vi). 

S 8* 4 

In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 



X. 

VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 
I. Shortening of -<u. 

KaC. 
is/ short. 
Hex. Foot I. Koi *Air^XAa>vo5, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 



Kot ieifivacrToyj 855 (Atal. iii). 

8 8 

F. 2. Kot dfUDfjuoij cxvii (Elat. Mac.). 
Koi dracvov, 184 (Core. iii). 

8 

F. 3. Kot v7rcp^taXov9, 41 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Kci ifjuovy 52 (Att. iv). 



4 
Kot iircuVwv, xxxn (Att. iv). 



* Another case of this, f€$6x» *A\€ft&rris, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, Lxxviii. See p. 77. 
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ICO? •E/Kvwrcv, 1 136 (Att. iii-ii). 

Kot iyfVKXijrtaiy 65 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

KOI iv 'H/BoicAcaws, 492 (Theb. iv). 

4 s • 

Koi iTTayytiXai^ XCVU^ 1. 15 (Epid. iii), 

Kot iirevx^frOaiy same, 1. 21. 

Kot dbr* 'ApKaSiw, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

Kot &jroXXvfmiy 1037 (Petil. ii). 

4 

r.4. Kot (iScX^^o?, 86 (Att. iv). 

[ic]<u o K[X^]pos, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
5 

Kot SyaXfi, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
Koi iir Icrxarov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac). 
F. 5. Kot 'A^n/i, LV (Naxos v). 

Kci ['Iovcok], xdv (Olymp. Corinth v) : supplement 

from Pausanias. 
Kot c €v<l>pi$}v, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

6 

Koi d&X<^', cix (Olymp. iv). 

Kot ofmifjLov, xax (Tegea Mac.). 

2</ sAorL 

Hex. F. I. KOI carpof, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 

Koi EvicXciSw, cxv (Elat. iii). 

Kcu ot, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

KCU ia-a-ofievoKTiVj un (Delos ii). » 

8 3 

F. 2. KCU cipamv, xcvHj 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 

8 4 

F. 3. iccu otoreos, 1042 (Att. vi). 

4? 

ICCU ^kiKtasj 39 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

KCU alverovj 30 (Att. iii). 

Kot ewreffrj, 211 (Syr. iii). 

KCU iy kvkXuxo-i, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 5 
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Koi dv, 235 (Smyrn, Hi). 

icai ar/poTrroy, LXi (Chios ii). 
4 

KOA ovpavcvj 1037 (Petil. ii). 

ICO? 60dvaTOL, cxxvin (Syb. ii). 

4 5 

JC04 ^^ccri, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac.). 
Kot <JUr<^o8oXov, II 35 (vase, Mac.). 

4 6 

F. 5. Kojt V109, 752 (Att. v). 
Kot avTov, 36 (Att. v). 
Koi avSpa, CXix (Delph. iv-iii). 
Koi ai^y XCVII2 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 

6 

icoi avToiy 1037 (Petil. ii). 
Kci avTwv, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

6 

Pent. F. I. Koi dlKTipoVf 2 a RM (Att. vi). 

5 8 

KOI iv, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
s 

KOI cvTcVvoH, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
2 8 

Kot tvKXiirj, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

2 8 

lnra-KOi-ciicoo-erovs, 184 (Core. iii). 

1 8 8 

F. 4. Kou ^lydvocs, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

5 6 



-|uu, -rcu, -o>ai, -o^at, -vcu f ii v^rds, 

1st short. 

Hex. F. 3. icctToi lx«> 63 (Att. iv). 

mpcL^i$aX i,it>€i\tTo, 87 (Att. iv) ; but see p. 50, note \ 

8 4 

F. 5. [iwijBeiiaX dpiOfiov, cxvui (Delph. iv). 

A 6 

Pent. F. I. na[0]aX ^AOavcua^y LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). 

2d short. 

Hex. F. I. TucTOfjuu iv, 469 (Arg. Mac). 
1 2 

lipXpfuiX iK, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
1 2 
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F. 3. ikvofmX ififievai, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
F. 4. /jjavTewrofjuu w€, same. 

4 6 

d<l>Lioficu lUXct, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
dTToAAvfuu dAAo, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
#c€*cA.i7(r€[T]at ivyv^, 182 (Anact. v). 
XetTTcrat dXXdy 781 (Cnid. iii). 
tSpvcroi' 178c, same. 

4 6 

BodiTcraX ws, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 

4 A "^ 

^TTiAiJo-cTai dvSpa, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
lififA£yaX w, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
F. 5. K€K\-q<TOfjudX aUi, 6 (Att. vi). 

5 6 

cvxofuu crvot, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 

Pent F. I. 8[€p]Ko/iai cv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
1 2 

oTxcToi CIS, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
F.4. X€t7ro/ia[i]..., 85 (Att. iv-ii) : shortening certain. 
wX^Tot CIS, 90 (Att. iv). 
[/xvpJcTOi i7^[€ov], 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 5 6 

yiyycrai ^iTnroKpdnp, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
X€wr€T(u ^Xixia, XLvni (Chalcis Mac.). 

4 5 6 

2. Shortenino of -ct. 

-<i yi person. 
Hex. F. I. tfoXXci dyi;/5aT09, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 1. Koa-fitl itifivi^M^y cxv (Elat. iii). 

12 8 

F. 4. Ifci Six^, 488 (Tanagr. v). 

2d short 
Hex. F. 4. Ix" ^'f> XCiv (Olymp. Car, v). 



5 

6 



F. 5. fAnvucT dv8pa9, Lxxxin (Cyme iii-ii). 
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-« dative. 
"id short. 
Hex. F. 2. iroXei cis, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 

F.4. AttTDc^et ^v^oSc, 86 (Att iv). 
4 fi 

^vGix m 35 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 4. irwreX 17K, 61 (Att. iv-iii). 

OtAer ^I'j (?). 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 4. iwo(i)€t *lv('jr)o(r[Tpd]Tov, 8 (Att. vi), not certain. E is 

4 6 

written : the sound is .'spurious* (monophthongal) ci. 

^ short. 
Hex. F. 3. [^^rjrf [5], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), doubtful. 



3. Shortening of -ot. 

-Oi nam in. plural. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 5. Svofuurrct dw\ 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8 

^ short. 
Hex. F. I. AijXioi iSpva[avTo], Ul (Delos iii-ii). 

1 S 8 

F. 4. ^tAoi ovK, 183 (Core. Mac). 

8 

(iyoC avSi7<mvT€s, 205 (Halic. ii). 
F. 5. [xo]pci or [xojpwt dv8pa)[v], 923 (Att. v), 
$€(£ SXXoh cxxvra (Sybar. ii). 
Pent F. I. [f|y[y]woi i<mj<m[vO]% 758 (Att. v). 

1 8 8 

lK[y]ovoi *Arp€i8av, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

1 2 8 

F. 4. &vr€poi iSpdfMfuvy 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

4 6 

if^ifyrarcX. cHj 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
4 5 

|ioC, o^ ToC, ot datives. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 2. (TOi ivof, XXin (Att. iv). 

F. 3. trot dfl>i(ofmL, xcvil^ 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

4 

oi dx€fjLv[ii]a'avTOy 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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2d short. 
Hex. F. I. Tavra rot w, XCVII, 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

1 8 

Tot l^SiiMVy 77 (Att. iii). 

8 8 . 

F. 4. yuot iiTTiv, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
5 

fuH iTnnovy xcvni (Epid. Mac.). 
(TOi cT T4, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Pent. F. 1. T04 iSpvOn, 852 (Att. ii). 

-«i locative, 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 4. "EiriSavpoi deA XCVii, 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 



4. Shortening of -at. 

\st short. 
Pent. F. I. "^pat 3v, 846 (Arg. iv). 

7xi short. 

Hex. F. I. Aw€at iv^oSe, 5 (Att. vi). 

1 8 

F. 4. Koi/ioM&at ^8vyc\(i>Ti, 38 (Att. iv). 
•OXv/xTTtai iJi'tKa, cvra (Olymp. iv). 



hr i^fAcpai..., 768 (Xanth. iv). 



5. Shortening of -Tyt, 

^i dative. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 2. "Ep^^ dyaXfUL, 759 (Att v). 

8 8 

F. 5. TWf)^i ayaXfjuiy Lxn (Samos vi-v). 

■Ep/Li^i Ipcfcv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
5 tf 

Pent. F. I. avrrj MarrHrey, LX (Chios v) : i omitted ! 

18 8 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 5. irvppCyrii a$k<a, XLVn (Eub. iv-ii). 

6 

Pent. F. 4. OS re^i^i ouxti 38 (Att. iv). 
4 
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-iji 2d person. 
^ short. 
Hex. F.4. Icnjfi dvTi, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 



6. Shortening of -cdc. 

\5t short. 
Hex. F. 1. SiJ/iwi 'A^wwuW, 741 (Att. vi) ; 01 written. 

o-cfiv^ h/i, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

<MB<U dvoKTL, XCVU2 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
1 s 

^ot)3ak 'Ayuui, 786 (Halic. ii). 
1 2 

F. 3. WuTTTwi irti, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
8 4 

F. 5. 8i;/ia)4 •A[^wvwi^], 844 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 4. ipywt iSp(UT€, same. 

X<opwt ^v, 189 (Melos iii). 

2^ short. 

Hex. F. I. [iropj^ci'w* "Eic^^avrov, 752 (Att. v) ; 01 written. 

1 S3 

irovTioJi t?nroft€SaKTt, CXVI (Elat. iv-iii). 

18 8 

F. 3. tSc 'A(rK(X)a7ri[w]t, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; 01 written. 
F. 4. €Krifi6\iM 'AttoAAwvi, l (Delos vi) ; 01 written. 

4 6 

iKTffioXwi tox€(uprfi, uv (Delos Nax. vi) ; 01 written. 
im Klt{t)v\m ^8*, 484 (Tanag. v) ; 01 written.* 
•A<r<r#c\wri5i rjSk, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
'Ao-KAaTTtou larripi, XCVllj 1. 1 8 (Epid. iii). 

4 5 6 

[<]v[ay]a)viak *Ep/A^t, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
8o>pov $€m i..,y XXXIX (Att. iv), probable. 

4 6 

SoXwt ^<^^urcv, xcix (Teg. Mac). 
^t\o$€y<ik 09, 260 (Cyren. iii-ii). 

} It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
JKaibel vrrites Kir^Awi, but the dialect requires rather -01. 
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F. 5. ifi pCiU nSc, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

Pent F. I. h SoaiSk W5, XXIII (Att. iv). 
1 8 

F. 4. TTopOfviM *ApT€fiiJ8ij 750 a add. (Paros v). 

4 5 6 

2v/i/tAaxwi i(rri, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 6 



7. Shortening of -€v. 

isf short. 

Hex. F. 3. Zcv *OXiWi€, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi), 

4 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 4.- lixv lv\€r\ 205 (Halic. ii). 



8. Shortening of -ov. 

I will separate the cases in which simple is written, from the 
rest. 

-ov in genitive of o-stems. 

(A.) O is written. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. I. Awftvou dbr* riyaBms, XXVn (Att. iv). 

1 8 8 

F. 3. K/9iTo[)8]w[X]ou dTTo Ev-, Lxvi (Thera vi). 

Pent. F. I. 'XP^'^ 'Aftwootfv, XXV (Att. iv). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 2. ...r€fo EvSv/rnxovy TV (Att vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus* 

F. 3. ToS Iv irovToH, 219 (Amorg. iv).* 
4 5 

F. 4. AafWXTurrpdTov ivOa&e, 7 (Att. vi) . 
Nafaw iioxoiy uv (Delos Nax. vi). 



^rjfiTjTpCov cS[i], 753 (Att. v). 



^Epfjuxrrpdrov *AfiSnpiTrn, 759 (Att. Abdera v). 

4 6 

*Ai<r<rxvXov vys, 760 (Att. v) \ uncertain; see p. 55. 
4 5 

Acovixr&ou iTnropoTov Si, 36 (Att. iv). 

45 6 



* TI2 = TO is written. 
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F. 5. NaiKnoTparw cifui IV (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
5 e 

<I»ofiou vt€, 488 (Tanag. v). 

K 6 

Pent F. I. Soxrivou loTi;<rai/, 54 (Att. iv). 

1 S 8 . . 

F. 4. UvOtav Iv, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 
4 5 

KiyaOmi <iy^[arcpov], 10 (Att. vi). 
Tciv T€Kvcv cvx[(m/xeKOv], 756 (Att. v). 

4 5 6 

Kaibel's reading [irp]o9 ^i[Xw] <SA.€t, 19, must now be given up 
since Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 

2^ sAprt. 
Hex. F.2. "Apirdyov vlos (fOYlO^), 768 (Xanth. iv). 

F. 5. Xpwou vlci (OYIEI), cxvi (Elat. iv-ui). 

Pent F. 4. Aa&w vtov (OYION), 1135 (vase Mac); see p. 72. 
4 5 

In 768 vokifijov, and in cxvi rowrSe and ^/xttfcov^, are spelt with OY. 

(B.) or is written. 
1^ sAor/. 
Hex. F. I. AiV[8o]u 6y\ Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 

. . <w &rro<f>Oifi[€yrj], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 

S 8 

F. 3. 0€o8a>pou oXv/JLTTiKOVf XCVTO (Epid. Mac). 

8 4 

F. 5. avTov iS€\fl>6v, 70 (Att. iv-ii). 

Pent. F. I. [icotvjov dvotKTi<rTw[s], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 2. 'AycorpaTOiJ vios, 85 1 (Rhod. iii). 

Ilocrct&tfvun; M^^^ Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). 

12 8 

F. 4. 'Ao-fiwrixou rfffxxvurj 492 (Theb. iv). 

*A(rKAnirun) ti, xcvn, 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

Bovcnrdpou nX^ev, xcvn, 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

Aofuuverov oSc, 77 (Att. iii). 
4 5 
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Aafm[i]v€TW iKy 189 (Melos ill). 
4 5 

Atowo-eou *Hpaic\€wn;s, Lxxix (Halic. iv-iii). 

NticwpaTou iKKpiTOy uu (Delos ii). 

. . . urrpaTov 6kfiu}i, Lxxn (Rhod. Mac.). 
4 

&€OKpLTciv 'AiroAAcDvi, cxun (Delos, unknown). 

4 5 6 

UoXvKpiTov via, 855 (Atal. Mac). 
4 5 

dpyvpdv IttXcto, same. 

4 5 

oifpavov ioTtpoevTOiy '037 (Petil. ii). 
0COV as, xcvni (Epid. Mac). 
fcFo[v] cvi, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
...olv ctXc, 471a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 
F. 5. [ScoJo-MTTpaTou V4C, cxviu (Delph. iv). 

6 6 

ffXiov avyas, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

Pent F. 4. Aioucov U, 846 (Arg. iv). 
4 s 

vav/iaxo^ 'iytfwvoj LXViii (Astyp. iv-iii). 



-oil in genitive of a-siems, 

(A.) O is written. 
2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. •A/Li€ivtou ^ori, xvni (Att. v). 



1 



KAa8i7/it8ou ^v^oSc, 34 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. I. Srwcriou ov, 15 (Att. vi). 



(B.) OT is written. 
2d short. 
Hex. F. I. TopyUm 6jcriaj<raij 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

18 8 

F. 5. Vopylav icrxtv, same. 

6 6 

Pent. F. I. ^apvoKov avAu[fi]ov, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

1 2 8 

'Epfuolv SyKiordj 234 (Smym. iii). 
1 •> 3 
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•ov in other words. 

(A.) O b written. 
2d short. 
Pent. F. 4. StSou €[^opMivJ, 773 a RM (Att iv). 

5 6 

(B.) or is written. 
Ut short. 

Hex. F. I. ow airo<l>$ifi€yov, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 

2 8 

F. 3. fA€v oSocTTope, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
Pent. F. I. [tiiX?]<w o/iei^cv, LXix (Rhod. Mac). 



9. Shortening of -a. 

•d in nomin. and vocat. of d'S terns. 
1st short. 

Pent. F. 4. Kovpa 6y(ypa<f>6iua.Vy 205 (Halic. ii). 

45 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 3. B€a 'Epyaviy, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

F. 4. Atowcrta ^Xjlkui^ t€, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 5 6 

KvSrXa iaOXd, 189 (Melos iii). 
4 5 

Pent. F. I. EvOia ov#c, 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc. 
1 2 

ncuToXa iy yaorpo?, 5 05 (Tricca iii). 
12 8 

XpvaCva hnnfxuMv, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

12 8 

tfieva dyycAAoi, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
2 8 

F. 4. ^iX.T€pa lp[oir6k]oq, 85 2 (Att. ii) . 

In 183, d\ic[i/ia] 'A/Lw^ has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 

-d in genitive of masculines, 
id short. 

Hex. F. I. KaXXta AiVi9(^)oio, cxin (Haliart. vi-v).* 

12 8 

[*]€i&a ^icycyacos, XLvni (Chalcis Mac.). 

12 8 

1 I take KoAXfa as genitive, not as vocative (with Rohl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech, Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neither is icpW^a^t in the same inscription. 
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'Apxta mo?, 856 (Atal. Mac). 

1 9 

F. 4. KAciTHTiSa euraroj Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
F. 5. ...tSa vtvs. 472 (Sparta vi). 

10. Shortening of -tj, ' 

-T| in nomin. and vocat. of a-s/ems. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 5. [a]vT^ 'AptorcDv, cxil (Theb. ii). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. XaifKorpdrr} riv, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 

Uokvi^ ^v^iSc, 76 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

^voorpar^ ^I'^aSc, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 
XpiTCTT^ yvi4 ivBdSej 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

XPV^ y*^ ^'^j 95 (A"- iii)- 
0co<^tA.^ ouTTorc, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 

*EpydvT} iv, Tj6 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 5 

KocXnfjLevrj i3vT€, 505 (Tricca iii). 

Mvrf<r€Lp\i8ij dTT/MM^o-arrcD?, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc 

45 6 

'Apx^arpdrrj lyyovc, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 



F. 5. * XpyyTTpaxij nSc, same. 
Pent. F. 4. Mrrrpixr) aivofJLopoq, 86 (Att. iv) . 



In KXewiKTf *Epfiay6povy 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 
intended. 

-tj /rom -fa. 
2d short. 
Hex. F. I. tvfrtBri Aa-Kmraau, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

12 8 

F. 4. €v<r€prj afK^iKoAvTrrci, 211 (Syros iii). 
Pent. F. 4. trvyycvrj iKripurav, 183 (Corc. Mac). 

4 5 6 
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IS/ short. 
Hex. F. 5. d fi^ i<t> ayvov, xcvfig 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 



II. Shortening of -a>. 

\st short 
Hex. F. I. Sijo-oi €ya>, ii 36 (Att. iii-ii), twice, 
1 2 

Pent. F. 4. m['7V<«> oidficvos, LXXin (Cvpr. Mac). 

4 5 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. Aivfui{cr<o cIkovo, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

F. 5. ^S* ^yi ctjuit, 95 (Att. iii). 

5 6 

Pent. F. I. A[afwrt]Tco otSotW, 13 (Att. vi). 

1 9 8 



12. Shortening of -v (?). 
[dirJoiAAv OS *Afi. . ., cxxi (Anactor. vi-v) ; 
unless [cbrJwAAv* is to be understood. 

13, Shortening of -coi. 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4, KpirWScoi vo^\ua^ 750 (Paros v). 
4 ft 

Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where 2ifui>- 

vtScw ^(ttI a-aiorrjp is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 

Aristides. — A shortening of -^i must be assumed in ucxiv, a{v)6p<im'€ 

B€{k d\(\y ^^tvxj unless we suppose aphaeresis in dXX* : see pp. 55 

and 103. 



To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 
-<u 76, -€t 9, -01 20, -€v 2 ; total 107. 
-^* S> -»7* 7, -<«>* 23 ; total 35. 
-ov 54, -d 14,-17 ^7> "*^ ^ > total 91. 

As in Homer,* the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 

* For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, HomtrUche Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Quaestiones de quodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri carminibus^ Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in woijji)} The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes — the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels — were pronounced when short- 
ened. Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is i shortening of -or to about 13 of -ai; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is i to 3^. So taking -co as compared 
with -at, the ratio in Homer is i : 26, in the inscriptions i : 13. For 
-at and -rfi (taken together), as compared with -at, the proportions 
are : Homer i : 27,* inscriptions i : 6^. For -a and -1; (together), 
Homer 1 : 15, inscriptions i : 2^. The greatest difference is with 
-ov : -ov to -at in Homer is as i : 9, in our inscriptions as i : if. 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -at, -?7t, -cot — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel's statement {Homerische Studien HI, 
p. 8)* would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, fi-om 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 



1 The entire suppression of the i, giving, for instance, icA &\Aoi for icol £AA.oi, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions. A single case, avn^ Mvnivtv (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

2 So Grulich : Hartel's figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

8 " Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kiirzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausgange beschrankt," etc. The context shows that by " diphthong- 
ische ausgange " he means the endings -oi, -ot, -ei, -ov. 

* I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel's statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions. The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of -tjt, -«i, -«, and -ou is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -17, there is a very small difference on the other side. The numbers 
are: -ot 113, -ci 9, -01 30, •€«; I ; -»yi 9, -«i 13; -n 7i -« 5» -o" 16; -«*•« I, -nn I. • 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -at, -ct, -ot, -cv, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -at, -lyt, -iM by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-on is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -rfi or -at. The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -oi here occurred to Grulich,^ 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -oi does regular duty as dative.* It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -oi was a Uve dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -<ot was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -at and -lyt. The other case is that of 
-ov, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.* This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -00. An UrffioXo 'A^oAAwvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of €Kr}Pa\ov 'AttoAAcdvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ou was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in ewc/S^ Sia-K-^aa and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. ii8). In Homer this would 
have been understood as oht^P^ ajcrKi^axm; compare F 48, A 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our UrfPoXo, would be hard to define. The 



1 Quafstiones, p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -»* 
developed itself out of -oi by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

'^ On this, Gustav Meyer's Griechische Grammatik^ 2d edit., p. 339 flg., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

• Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ou as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -j.;, and it is entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ov (0) of masculine a-stems, where- there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -17, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 

thus set forth : 

HEXAMETER. 





I 

— WW 


II 

WW 


III 

WW 


IV 

— WW 


V 

WW 


-Ol 


2 6 
I - 

- 3 


2 I 
- I 

I - 


12 12 
2 - 


4 9 
- 3 
« 5 


6 8 

- I 
I 2 




- I 

4 2 


I - 


I I 


- 3 

- I 

- 8 


2 I 


-€V 


- - 


- - 




- I 


- - 


-OV 


4 I 

- 3 

- I 
2 - 


- 3 


3 I 
- I 

1 


- 21 

- 3 

- II 

- I 

- I 


1 6 

- I 

2 I 

- I 


»3 17 

i 


45' 19 15 


5 67 


13 22. 
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PENTAMETER. 







I 
— WW 


II 

WW 




IV 

WW 


V 

WW 


-Ol 


I 7 
- 3 


- - 




- 6 
I I 

- 2 


- - 




I - 
I - 


;; 


- I 
2 2 


;; 


-€W 


- - 


- - 


- - 


- - 


•OV 


3 4 
- 4 


- - 


- 7 
I I 

- 2 
i' - 


- - 




7 20 


- - 


5 22 


- - 





These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,* save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -17, -i;i, -cu, -wt are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it. from the second foot of a pen- 

^ Homerische Studien II, p. 375. 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 
the third foot. 



I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 
verse. 

Tdpy[€i]oi (bc^cv, iamb, trim., 746 (Arg. v). 

1 8 

The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of commentate 
Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think, the only certain example 
extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 
Kot IXcyov, troch. tetram., xcviii, is more probably understood as 

6 6 

unwritten crasis; see p. 126. 



XI. 
CRASIS. WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 
I. Wrttten Crasis. The following cases occur : 

(A.) In dactylic verse. 
dpea-tov (=6 *Ap-), pent, xxi (Att. v). 

avT09, xcix (Tegea Mac.) . 

1 

\T]oinriK\4ovi, 7 (Att. vi) ; written. 
1 2 

wvTToptWos (=6 *Ejui^-),xv (Att. vi), if verse. 

6 6 

rovfjLw, 52 (Att. iv) ; written. 
3 

Tovpyovy XCVII5 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

TouvcKo, 205 (Halic. ii). 

Towofta, 63 (Att. iv) ; written. 
5 

Tovvofm, 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
Tavr', 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
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rdfuiy pent, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 

riBrp^auu, U (Att vi-v). 

rd^cmu, pent, CXXDC (Posid. vi). 
1 2 

rnprfiy Lxn (Samos vi-v). 

Kd0aycivy pent., 10 (Att vi). 

KoKoKdyaOtav, xcviij 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
2 s 

Kav[roi], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

KifJ, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
5 

X<S, pent., xcv (Olymp. Ar:g^. v) ; XO written. 

X«, pent, 852 (Att ii). 

waf, xcvn, 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

irpovTr€fiAl/€y 39 (Att iv). 
3 

I omit Kdfwi, XXVI, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. SyOponroi^ 
written by Deecke in lxxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 

(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 
ravTpov, iamb, trim., 762 (Att v). 

8 

Tdfyy[€i]oiy iamb, trim., 746 (Olymp. ^/jf. v). 

Ti/vrpwTK^avTov, iamb, trim., 1130 (vase vi) ; for tol Eu-.' 

KairoTHTty iamb, trim., 1099 (vase v). 
4 i 

KhrotrHrt, iamb, trim., cxxxv (vase v). 
4 5 

7rpovv6rj<r€, iamb, trim., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 
2. Unwrttten Crasis. * Synizesis,* that is, between two words : 

(A.) /n dactylic verse. 

KOLiZA.a'iiyrroStapov, XCV (Olymp. Arg, v). 
4 5 

The T€ before xat should be omitted ; see p. 46. 



* Rather '^ayroOf if the vase is really Boeotian. 
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KXewucrfSEpfmyopov, 809 (Pharos Mac), 
12 3 

unless we suppose -viiciy (see p. 77). fc^oxwjAAefon;? in the 

3 4 

Cypriote inscription Lxxvni is very uncertain : see p. 48 and Appen- 
dix. Still less probable is ircu^c^ in lxxvi : see p. 46. Of a possible 

^7ro(t )€tJI^(ir)ooT/»-, we have spoken on p. 79. 
4 5 

In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter's copy 
lcI KalUiirojBavdw. 

KAI0ANOYSAN. 



read KalldTrojOavowrav, rather than x<jl[iro]^mxrav. The stone has 

& 6 



(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 

dXAa KoX^ifi fwwrai^, iamb, trim., cxi (Helicon Mac). 

8 4 5 

KoLcXcyov, troch. tetr., xcvHi 1. 6 (Epid. iii).^ 

5 6 

The old reading [rJou^JIfvToiJ XiOov (for tovuolvtcv) on the well known 

1 s 

pedestal in Delos, 1097 (Naxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 

It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 



XII. 
ELISION. 



What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 

* Similarly Kal^a^lKtav, iamb, trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 
n. 814. 
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even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I have designated as * not verified' It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked * Kum' These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 



I. Elision of -a. 

Verbal Forms. 



wvyciA.* avOrjfmp, XCVm (Epid. 
Mac). 



«- 2trra[#c]* iwi, i8i a add. (Core. iviSei^a lycvro, troch. tetr., xcvii, 

5 4 5 



vi), nearly certain.* (Epid. iii). 

4 5 

(Olymp. Maen. iv) 



vUaau Eudv<^povo9, 942 a RM 
4 5 



t|- [XwrojfjLtff 5, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

o- iOnKa 6(rta)s. XXXII (Att. iv). 

Nominative Feminine. 
a- irdrvt' ^^n-apxnVf 753 (Att. v). [Trjorvta 'AOavaCa, CXV (Elat. iii). 

12 13 3 



1 The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off ; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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BEFOKE 

a- TTOTvC dywvcDv, 856 a prf. (Hyp. ^x^**^** dp€Ti^j pent., 60 (Att. iv-ii)^ 

56 5 6 

Mac), not verified. Sofa dpcny, 65 (Att. iv-ii), not 

1 3 

ycveriip o/ryoAcW, pent., Lxxxiii verified, Kum, 

(Cyme iii-ii), not verified, Seuciaxra dwK^vct, 84 (Att. iv-ii) ^ 

5 6 

not verified, Kum, 

ftatd dyava (— w ) , lyric> 

XCVII4 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 
«. 'HpcMcW cfci, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

3 8 4 

o^* l^avov, 91 (Att. iv). 

8 4 

(rT€p(air TBpfts, 35 a add. (Att iv), 
3 4 

not verified, 
yax iKoXvil/av, 5 1 (Att. iv-ii). 

Bprirrtip lv(Lpritf>6p€y 856 a prf. 

(Hyp. Mac), not verified, 
fjuciip iBdfm(T<r€, cxxvin (Syb. ii), 

8 8 

not verified, 
(?)7rpa)ip* [cJyKTCTdwoTcu, 96 (Att. iv-ii).* 

5 A 

t|. [XiJiroOcr* i7)3i7v, 84a RM (Att. iii). 
4 5 

IvkiTQWT ^Xv^*, lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 

(Epid. iii). 

o- Aaxovo-* ovo/xa, pent., 6(Att.vi). (?) [x«]<«^a ^\ cxxii (Phars. v) 

5 6 3 

aripiaa oltrt, pent., 35 a add. ace to Cauer : similarly Lol- 

/*'* . X . JT J li^g- See p. 198. 

(Ait. iy)y not verified. ^ ^ ^ 



^ It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, .has 
AErrPQIPIfKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that TK is a dittography, K being put in to correct the f; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings wtpl 8* ix irp<&tpfi rtrdtfV' 
trrat and ireoi 8i Tpmp* iKTerdyvtrrai, owing to a boggled and indistinct manu* 
script copy, which had been put into the graver's hands. 
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BEFORB 

o- roXoiva SSvofrai, iamb, trim., 246 

4 5 

(Bithyn. Mac). 
<rrcvafov<ra op<^vav, iamb, trim., 

2 3 4 

cxvn (Elat. Mac). 
*- IBciwra Updv, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). . 

S 6 

V- yauL vno KoXirovs, cxn (Theb. ii). 

Nouns in -|Ui. 
-a- irpayyi ayaOovj pent., i (Att. vi). 

5 6 

crrjfi dyaOoiv, 4 (Att. vi). 

crrjfi dyaSov, 4 Si add. (Att. vi). 
St 4? 

fiv^fi (V)€T^s, pent., cxxxix (Att. v). 

4 s 

fivofJL dy€$7jK€y pent., 757 a prf. (Thisb.v). 
6yaBrffi a['n-]6, 747 (Delph. Z^^. v). 
ayakfi dviOrjKe, 76 1 (Aegina v). 
6w/i avrwi, same. 

6 

ayaXfi avidrfKfv, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

5 6 

Tipfk <iya^5, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
2 3 

not verified y Kum, 

Sciy fi dp€Ta^, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
4 5 

ovvofi ayoptvT, iamb*, trim., 258 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
(?)x<t/A* A[ir]d, pent., 214 (Rhen. iii), 

doubtful. 

^ fivn/x' ia-opiav, pent., I a add. aya\fjui 'Epfxoarpdrov, 759 (Att. 
12 34 

(Att. vi). Abd,\), 

/xvoft* ^/u, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

/Ava/i' liTf 486 (Thesp. v). 
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BEFORE 

«. fiv^fjL iwLy pent., LXix (Rhod. iii). 

fJiv^fJL ^ofrworcv], pent., 220 fivrjfAa forwcrcv, LVIII (Amoi^. iv). 

(Amorg. iv). 
ovofjL la-xovj 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
wapa^iyix cvo-c)9€f!a$, pent., 

3 4 5 



875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
^dfJifi CTUTroHTC, pent., 89 (. 

4 6 

iv-ii), not verified^ Kum, 
Pfi llXaficv^ pent., 85 ( 

Mac.), fut verified. 



T€pfjL iXaftcv, pent., 856 (Atal. 



SiXfjuoL viroSe^ofievai, pent., 225 

4 .5 A 



(Ephes. Mac.). 

-a Accusative Singular. 

tt- otvSp* &yaB6vy pent., i (Att. vi). Svhpa dya^ov,pent.,cxxn(Phars.v). 

4 5 4 & 

Ix^jvr Svhpa^ pent., 69 (Att. iv). <^tA.oiWa avr&<^iA.oi)(ra, 79 (Att. iv— 

3 4 12 8 

(?) ikSovr <l7ro[T^A.]€, 466 ii), not verified^ Kum. 

4 5 

(Argos Mac), not certain. 
€tKov dvaoTwo-oo-a, 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

I 2 8 

iraiS ayaOov, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
4 5 

f- irarptS ^[^kc], pent., CIV firrripa HOrjKOj XXXn (Att. iv). 

(Olymp. vi). warpiSa ivOdSe, 23 (Att. iv), /i^/ 

ctKoV cx€t, pent., 66 (Att. Mac), verified, 
waiTTaivovT cttu 89 (Att. iv-ii), iraripa evKXeC^iav, 26 (Att. iv). 

2 3 4 5 

not verified, Kum, (rmrrfpa evpvxopov, xcvn^ 1. 77 

12 8 

TrarpiS *^mBavpov, lyric, xcvH| CEpid. iii). 
1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

ti- KoXkioy Yfvp€, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
4 5 

o- x"p' opcycDv, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 
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BEFORE 



V- TratS* VTTO, 184 (Core. iii). &i>r$pa vytcias ( wv^ ),lyric^ 

XCVII4 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 

In 28 one has his choice between irarplS a[I]s (Kaibel) and 
warptiSa [(l]s (Herwerden). 

-a Neuter Plural. 
a- ravT* diro8vpaficvot, pent., I Tcotjraf)[a] 'A^avot, 43 (Att. iv), 

12 8 5 6 

(Att vi). certain from space. 

Tvp(p)av* dTTO, lyric, 745 (?)^7rt8i7Aa d[ir]<M^..., LVin 

S 4 

(Olymp. Syrac, v) . (Amorg. iv) , not certain. 

wT(T ip€T^, pent. 25 (Att. iv). /Soo-tXaa 'AtSao, xxxvn (Att. iv-ii). 

t S 5 6 

/Avpi* ajro<t>0tfi(voiOy 184 (Corc.iii). 

12 3 

^/MTc^ dfi*, 1033 (Att. iii), /!<?/ 
verified y Kum, 
f- 'OA.v/xiri' ivuctav, 940 a RM [wo^rja ^icpdrcis, pent., cxvra 

(Olymp. Samos v). (Delph. iv). 

(Tiofjuiff cXcuv, pent., 942 a RM [7rav]Ta [^Jicparas, pent., same* 

3 6 45 

(Olymp. Maen. iv). 

SiofJLar €7nryXaio"Cv, pent., 492 

4 A « 

(Theb. iv). 

Sci/xaT* Ix**^*"' ^'^"^ (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 

foav* ciKcAa, pent., xxm (Att. iv). 

Tttvr* ccrx€9, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 3 



no/ verified y Kum, 

ravT ivofjuiov, 8 1 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 6 

(?) TTtipar [i]<f>U[iJL€]vov, pent., 

4 5 6 

40 (Att. iii-ii).* 

TcWap* ^irciSe. pent., 43 (Att. iv). 
4 i 



^ It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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BEFORE 

f- apurr ctirctv, 78 (Att. iv-ii), 
4 5 

not verifiedy Kum, 
iroAA.' ^Ka/A€, pent., 85 1 (Rhod. iii) . 

5 6 

t]- rpirar rjvy pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
3 

o- TrdvT ovy XXIII (Att. iv). 
2 

(?) [4>]v\' o{{kI 926 (Harm, iii), 
3 

not certain. 
i- (?) K[LpS\rf[X]a [tjcfi], cxxx (Syrac. 

v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 

0/Aer Nomina/ Endings. 

a- jutcy* fl[ptoT€, XCVII5 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

3 

ftcy* dxvvjuicvoi, pent., 183 (Core. Mac). 
2 s 

<- r€<r<rapdKoyT cy, pent., 1 043 (Att. iv). 

3 8 4 

rpiojcavr ^€<rtv, pent., 85 (Att. 



iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 

•€\v\ryiKavff OS, 32 { 
1 2 

not verified^ Kum, 



o- [ir€]v[T]i7xovy OS, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 
1 2 



-a in Adverbs, 

€- WC iviy 179 (Core. vi). 

5 

dX)C ^o-tSccr^c, 1098 (Orch. vi-v). 

5 6 

dXA' Iriy 932 (Sidon iii). 

1 

dXA* Irvx' {a-/e-tU'), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

0- dXA' o jutci/, pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

WC oTTorav, cxxvn (Sybar. ii), 
1 2 

not verified, 
aXX* \o\vKy 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

1- dXX' Ttc, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
1 

not verified, Kum, 
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^- oSvaca d'jro<f>OifjL€v<i>, 87 (Att. iv), 

1 s 3 

«- h€K i0T€<f>avioOri, XXV (Att. nof verified, Kutn. 

5 6 

iv), not verified, Kum, htKo, ^crxo[v], 52 (Att. iv), not 

ft 

OS leoK €Vy pent., 187 (Ithac. verified, Kutn. 

1 

Mac). 



H- Tojc* ^x^, troch. tetr., xcvHi. 
o. ox' 6 irots, XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid.iii). 



hftKo. TBpvirev, pent, 774 (Priene 
s 8 



iv-iii). 
Or ofi avroO, xxm (Att. iv). 

ofL avrm, 1033 (Att. iii), not 

verified, Kum, 

64>p* dv, 240 (Smym. Mac.) . 

■t- ftoX* c^cuis xcvus 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 

cTt' €>€, cxxvra (Sybar. ii), not 
verified. 
^ op oaa-ow, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

f- ^ ^' CTU/K09, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
1 2 

a- K AfiSiv, xcvHj 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
s 

€- al K €15, troch. tetr., xcvHi 
4 
(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions. 
i- 6y l^p6]v, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 
«- &' cv^eroio, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
Mac), not verified. 
Si Ipya, 852 (Att. ii). 

[Sy 'urxyos, cx (Olymp. iv). 
5 
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BBPORB 

a- Kar Aiyatwv, 779 (Chalced. Mac.).* 

0- Kaff oSov, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 

a- fuff dy€/uu)vo9, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
fier doTcov, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 

6 

ti- fuff iJXi/ctas, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
s 8 

a- irap* dvSpt, 80 (Att. iv-ii), no/ 

verified, Kum, 
t- irop* 'EXA.wnrovroi', CXXXIX (Att. v). 

2 8 

irof)* ^/lov, anap., 775 a RM 
(Dodon. Mac). 

1- W4pT \9^^ ^^"^ (Orop. iii), 

not certain. 

«». trap a>v, pent., 95 (Att. iii). 
s 

2. EUSION OF -€. 

•€ Third Person Singular, 

a- fWJy a^os, 936 a RM (Lac. v) ; f^K\€i<Tt 'ArSoicaav, 26 (Att. iv). 

6 1 S 3 

elision clear, though restora- thpafrt dyajOd, pent., 844 (Att. iv)^ 

tion uncertain. • / * , 

^ _, ^ . , tcpoxre A<T<TK\rnnMiy 773 b RM 

ictd dct, iamb, tnm., cxi 8 4 

',„*,. ,, ^ (Att. iv-iii ),«^/z/<?/T&r^,^«w. 

(Helic. Mac). . . > . 

, , , , ^ iovofiait AttoAAwv (— w__w ), 

Itvy a K-np (tU-ka-), LXXIV , . „ • _ , ,^ . , ...v 

^ a '^ ^ '' lync, XCVII4 1. 51 (Epid. m). 

(Cypriote). dv^Kc •A<^po8[4Vi/i], 809 

(Pharos Mac). 
fnr^t *kvrL(Tro.%, 773 (Pantic 
Mac). 

^ irar' &\ffea in cxxvii I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires 
icorct T* tXawu 
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«. i<rrrj(r cvyvs, 3 (Att. vi). crnj<r€ ivBd&e, LXvm (Astyp. 

1 2 4 

loTcur' cTTi, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 

s 

i(r<rrcur "Eycvbus, CXxn (Phars. v) . (?) KdirarHTt ifU, iamb, trim., 

5 6 4 5 6 

(?)[€]<rra<r* Is, Meister in xlv 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 

(Aeg. v), very doubtful. for-ac/ic 

cZour* coTi;o{€], 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

no/ verified y Kum, 
^\ff C7r[t], pent., XXVIII (Att. iv). 

r(Kxff cs, lyric, XCVII4I. 39 (Epid.iii). 

|\4ir* cv&ufuov, 44 (Att. iv-iii), 
s 8 

not verified^ Kum, 

o- (?) [dirJoiAAi;* os, cxxi (Anact. ^Xtfc ox* 6, xcvn, 1. 62 
vi-v), unless -tliAXv &. (Epid. iii). 

i(en-oirf(r ovk, pent., 759 (Att. 6iJK€ 6vofJuiaTOT€pav, pent., 855 

2 3 4 4 9 6 

Abder. v). (Atal. iii), not verified^ Kum, 

«. ^i^ifT -oiov^ 492 (Theb. iv). ^iOtfKt vtos, cxxv (Laris. iv). 

6 4 6 

wap^X vPpi(rai, pent., xxvm 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 

-€ Imperative Singular. 

«. lUv avrcZ, xcvn, 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

6 

al^ ivj pent, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

4 

Xcup* ct^wv, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 

«». ocKTip* w5, pent., I a add. (Att. vi). 
3 4 

xpair(o')* [<S], cxin (Haliart. vi-v), 
probable from space. 

-n, -<r^€ Imperative Plural. 
a- {nXovr* dXAo, 30 (Att iii). 
Sot* oli/ra, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
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BEPORB 

t- vtlaOt €irt, pent., i (Att. vi). 

wijvaff ^iTtfi, XLVI (Eul 
1 2 

supplement uncertain. 



o- [Kpd]vajff ^BiTtfij XLVI (Eub. v) : 
1 2 



-« ViicoHve, 

a- ^tXrar* ayhpiov^ troch. tetr., 79 *<h)8c 'AiroXXft)v(— w ), lyric, 

'(Att.iv-ii),«^/e-m>-/,A:««.. *cvml.39 (Epid. iii). 
kKar-qPoK "AiroXXov, 799 (unknown, 

iii-ii) . 
<^tX' "AiroXXov, cxLi (Deles, unknown) . 

«. <^tX* ^1', iarab. trim., 258 (Alex. 

4 

iii-ii). 
[i]€v E^[tf]v&£fi[a)], Arch, hept., 

6 7 

187 (Ithaca Mac.). 
t|. NifcojSovXc ncXtbv, 62 (Att. iv), 

not verifiedy Kum, 
[Trjcpura/mc *Hpaic\€Q>v, 859 (Tich. 

iv-ii) . 
o- ofv^powrc OS, 2 a RM (Att. vi) . 

«»- Atovw' dii^, xxm (Att. iv). 

-c Dual and Numeral. 

(?) [ir€i/]T Ivl^ 33 (Att. iii-ii), Xwon-e dfi<f>o2fi, 87 (Att. iv), »^?/ 

4? 45 

uncertain. verified^ Kum, 

«. /A* avc^wKcv], 739 (Att. vi). (?)fi€ [dvctfcv], pent., 1098 a RM 

/x* a[vc^K€], vin (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certain, 

/i' <Iv€^i7[kcv], XII (Att. vi). /AC dvc^Kcv, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 

ft* 4y€^[KCF], xili (Att. vi). (?)/A€€U'€ft//c€, 809 (Pharos Mac), 

/i' &y€OrjK€v, uv (Delos iVJi^c. vi). not certain : Boeckh omits /ac 
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BKFORS 



a- ft* dyiOriKev, L (Delos vi). fu dyopotcDi, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

fjL dyc^iyWeJv, LXII (Sam. vi-v). r4/Ai7(r(a(rcdxP^av{u>,48 (Att iii). 

fjL* Styf0nK€j Lxxxvi (Corinth, vi). 

fi 6y€[0ri]K€, Lxxxvin (Corinth, vi). 

fi dyiOtjKt, cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

fjL 6y€BriK€j cxxxi (Olymp. G^/d vi). 

fi d[v€^K€], cii (Sellas. vi-v). 

fi* dK[^K]€v, 755 (Att. v). 
3 

ft* aytOffKCv, 756 (Att. v). 

fi 6y€0TjK€v, 926 (Herm. iii). 

fi StyiOnKcVf cxLi (Delos, unknown). 

(/ lipcraf, 69 (Att. iv). 

c- fi ciroct, cxxvi (Metap. vi).^ (?)*tXa>v fu iiroiwny, XV (Att 

fi ivotija-ey, XLVi (Eub. v). vi), if verse. 

/.' iKdf^vro, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). ^7^^^ ^^f ^^' ^^ <<^^' ^^)- 

a i<lU\L, 48 (Att. iii). ^^^^' ^ ^^ (" "--->' ^3^^' 

a ' ^ "^ ^ XCVII4 1. 48 (Epid. iii). 

<r^' ifTowra^, XCVII5 1. 75 ( Epid. iii) . 
ft' ivoucT€Lpcv, same, 1. 67. 

s 8 

<r* It4 [tiJ/aw, 48 (Att. iii). 

Koi <r* ^v, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

/*' ^«*» pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
5 

/A* ^x«^ Lxix (Rhod. Mac). 
i|. a ^ fjJv, 35 (Att. iv). Oavtnkrdv ce ^<rAi, troch. tetr., 79 

(Att. iv-ii). 

^ This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as ftc Wci, 
/£€ irodfo'cy, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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0- fi* 6 Tran/p, 486 (Thesp. v). 

1- 80s Bi f IV, pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

1 

(T Upaxre, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 

s 

no/ verified, Kum, 
(?)/i'I[8au], cvi (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 

^, IvOc^, etc, 

a- ToS* iarr% pent., 2 (Att. vi). t6!U 'ApvioSa, 180 (Core. vi). 

S S 8 

T08* (J/ji€v^€s, 740 (Melos vi). 

ToS* ay[aAfui], V (Att. vi). ' toSc 3yaX,fm, 750 (Paros v). 

6 8 

ToS* ayaX/Ao, X (Att. vi). [rJotSc dvo, Lxxxv (Meg. vi-v). 

T08* 5y[a]A/Aa, XI (Att. vi). 178c <lyop€v[€4], 52 (Att. iv), nof 

6 5 6 

T08* ayakfi, 761 (Aeg. v). verified, Kum. 

s 

T08* ayakfjuiy 756 a RM (Plat, v) . 5Sc avroxOmv, pent. ?, 7 7 1 (Att iv) . 

3 8 3 

T08' ayoX/Lia, 744 (Olymp. v). oSe 'A/twrayov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 2 

ToS* fltyoXfia, 750 a add. (Paros v). toSc Atfdv[a]Tw, pent., same. 

8 6 

T<Jy dwapxqvy 754 (Att. v). 

6 

[t]o8* o, cxxn (Phars. v). 

[t]cw8* Alb-o-xpos, LV (Nax. v). 

[tov]8' av€$rjK€v, 94 1 c RM (Olymp. v) . 
s 3 

hOd^ hrfip, 19 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

hOaS 'AOrjvami, pent, 75 2 (Att. v) . 
^1^08" 'AOnvouoi, pent, 36 (Att. v). 
T08* dyoA/Ao, XXXI (Att. iv), «^?/ 

6 

verified, 
T08* dyaXfm, LI (Delos ii). 

T08* dwpov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
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BBPORE 



a- TiTv^ da^€$nK€y, 875 a add. rrivSe ^IBjikv, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

(Olymp. iv). 
TJivS dy^OriKt, 70 (Att iv-ii). nyvSc db^c^crro, pent., Lli (Delos 

iii-ii) . 
TowrS* dyiOrtKt, pent., cxvi (Elat. n/vSc avc^Kcv, cxui (Delos, 

45 8 4 

iv-iii ) . unknown ) . 

Tov^ dvBpo^, XXVI (Att. iv). 

8 

TOMotS'di'Spti pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). touuvSc dySpoiv, 24 (Att. iv). 

8 4 S 8 

Toiowr^ ovSpas, pent., 856 a prf. To[t]av8c dvc^<c[€]v, 768 (Xanth. 

8 4 A o 

{Hyp. Msic), no/ verified, iv). 

cv^oS* dyctfva, xcvni (Epid. Mac). 

^ ToS* ifor', pent., 744 (Olymp. v). aSe *EXaT€ia, cxvu (Elat. Mac). 

5 5 6 



ToS* ^oTot, 23 (Att. iv), not verified, 

t6^, cVrtV, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos w8c Atfdvro, 466 (Arg. Mac). 

2 8 4 

iv-iii), not verified, 
SS t(TT\ 856 (Atal. Mac), not 

verified, 
X ex", 72 (Att. iv), notverifiedf 

Kum, 



^SWyai, 95 (Att. iii). 



58* €^av[aTOK], pent. ?, 68 (Att. 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 
ToS* ^v, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not verified, 

2 

TovS' Iti, same, «^/ verified, 

[tJoiS* crapcH, pent, 183 (Core Mac). 

Ta<r8* 'Etti&iv/mw, xcvuj 1. 1 4 (Epid. iii). 

Too-ff *Eirt&)ivpov, lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 

(Epid. iU). 
T08* ^iroSwfiov, lyric, same, 1. 44. 
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f- Tov^ ^[<rd]po, cxiv (Elat. Mac), 

S 8 

if space rightly measured. 
Totoo-y €wv, iamb, trim., cxi 

1 2 

(Helic. Mac). 
ivOaJ^ ix^i, 57 (Att. iv-ii). 

[ivO]di^ iyta, Lxxm (Cypr. Mac). 

1 2 

wff lOav€{L)v, 58 a RM (Att. iv), rovSe iXarpewm, pent., 850 (Att 

12 4 5 

no^ verified} iv-iii) . 

TovS* Irv^yiy pent., 53 (Att. iv), /wh raSc 2X£^s, xcvn, 1. 67 
45 45 

not verifiedy KuM, (Epid. iii). 

ToOS* Itvxov, pent., xxv (Att. iv), toOSc Htvxov, pent, 225 (Eph. 

45 45 

not verified^ Kum, Mac) . 

Twff ^7ro[T;ac], 773 b RM (Att. 

8 8 

iv-iii), not verified. 
TavS' ^[oTourc], Cix (Olymp. iv), 

2 8 

certain from traces of letters. 

TiyvS* ^KTMTc 844 (Att. iv). 

4 

M6S ie^K€y, 86 (Att. iv). 
TTyvS* ^[Oyifirpf], pent., Lxxra (Cypr. 
Mac), if space rightly indicated. 
(?) Ta(v)y iwifaa-a {/a-te-pe-)y LXXVTO 

5 8 

(Cypriote), uncertain. 
TovS' ifioaa-e, pent., 932 (Sidon iii) . 

4 8 

ToS* iT€v$€v, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
T08* ffpail/[€v], 1037 (Petil. ii). 
f|. aS* 'H/jaKXctSwv, 239 (Smyr. Mac), fivrjfm roSe ns, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 

1 Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form is to be under- 
stood; W fSayty, not fi8t Odytv, See note ^ on p. 137. 
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o- T08* Olvatov, 66 (Att. Mac). 

To^ owro), cxxvn (Syb. ii). 

4 

I. TovS* iapovy XCVII2 1. 10 (Epid. iii). [ws] c[t]i€ l€[^]cvoi, pent., 28 

12 12 3 

(Att. iv-iii), not quite cert^n.. 
TTJiS 'uprjoy 211 (Syros iii). 

V- roBe "Y^ijcXcos, 461 a add. 

2 8 

(Meg. vi).^ 
Pariicle U. 
d- y A0X09, pent, uv (Del. Nax, vi). 

6 

ToSc 8* avrctfft, 1 79 (Core, vi) . 
S avroii, same. 



w S* av[Tots], pent, V (Att. vi). 
y &BdyaTOVy pent., CXXXDC (Att. v). 

S 8 

w y a^ots, XX (Att. v). 
if 8? 



y dyrippo[7ra], 21 (Att. v). ^ya> Sk 'AvTMrraTiys, 22 (Att v). 

5 45 

S* dft<^ same. lort 3^ d[p* avrwt], xviii (Att. v).. 

opy^s y d[vT'], LX (Chios v). rfiprfrax 8^ &4»6ov^y pent., 35 

12 2 8 4 

y dU'c^Kcv, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 

y aptrrjiy pent., 39 (Att. iv). ^h^v ^ dtfamrov, pent., same. 

8 12 8- 

Surcmt y a^, 35 (Att iv). ^Trra 8c dvoppij^s, 26 (Att. iv). 

12 12 8 

y StySpwirouTLj XXVI (Att. iv). firp-po^ Sk 'ApioortSos, 71 (Att. iv).. 

2 8 4 5 

y 'Apyctbt, 846 (Arg. iv). [iro]AXas 8^ ojcpoiroXeL^, 768 

2 8 12 8 

[tJous y dXAov9, cxvni (Delph. iv). (Xanth. iv) . 
1 2 

y avrt[irdXm)<:], pent., same. elpX 8c 'A/motokX^s, 75 (Att. 

2 8 12 8 

y avrcoi, pent., 875 a add. iv-iii). 

8 

(Olymp. iv). 

1 See note '^, p. 167. 
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3BF0RB 

a- S' avT^s, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

8* *Acr#cAa7riov, XCVllg 1. 20 (rcD^cis Sk 'AcricXi/iric, 773 a RM 

2 34 

(Epid. iii). (Att. iv), notverifiedy Kum. 

8* •AcrKXw7rto[sJ, XCVII5 1. 60 rt/Awv 8c dp[€TaK], CXXIV (Pher. 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

8* av8iJ<ravT09, XCVII^ 1. 74 (ro>[^po(rvni]s 8i dpc7%, 55 (Att. 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

[<r]§s 8* (JfKTw, 59 (Att. iv-ii). <rws 8c ajfim^i^ Lvm (Amorg. iv). 

8* dfA^^t, cxvii (Elat. Mac). <t^ Zk (d)p€T$s, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 

% IS 

^ dp4^fu>v, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). not verified, Kum} 

S dirdvo<r<^v,LXXXiii(Cymeiii-ii), Iv 8i d/3Yots, 855 (Atal. iii), not 

b 12 

not verified. verified, Kum, 

■8* otXyco, pent., same, not verified, oyKiora 8c [dJfw^jScjSoKc, pent, 



8* dyxo^t, 491 (Orch. ii). 


234 (Smyrna iii).* 


8* •AptoTovSpoto, 184 a RM 


Kwryuov 8c avroMn, 772 (Imbr. 


(Core, iii), not verified. 


iv-ii). 


y dvetfaav, 852 (Att. ii). 


Papvv 8^ dTTo 8c<r/iov, 849 (Delph. 


8* dprtydXaicTov, 205 (Halic. ii). 


iv-iii). 


8'*At8ao, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


^X^ 8c al6€pujv, 225 (Ephes. 


8 

8* ovr^t, same. 

8" dvTa7r€rMr[a], CXXVIH (Syb. ii), 

2 3 

not verified. 


Mac). 
linroK/odTovs Sk aXox^y pent., 
785 (Cnid. ii). 


^ y lirarti, CIV (Olymp. vi).* 
8* loTTfacyy pent., 940 a RM 
(Olymp. Samos v). 


*X$nvaiiav Sk €(7T€<i>ay(Mru pent., 

XXV (Att. iv), not verified, 
Kum, 
. . f _ 



^ The stone has dcpcri}$ : the cutter left out a by mistake. 

2ThecopyAEMM<t>. 

'In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 
note 1, p. 137. 
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t>RB 

S* cvicXctoav, pent., CXXXDC evSaifitay Sk i^avw, same, nof 

4 5 12s 

(Att. v). verifUdy Kum, 

ff loTTfaey, 2 II (Syros iii) . 

2 8 

fftios 8* IXtTT*, 44 (Att. iv-iii), no/ 

verified^ Kum. 
? Vuwevj XXXIV (Att iv-iii), nof 

verified^ Kum. 
(?)«• IXtTTw, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 

others 8^ AMr[<u]v. 
y cXi?rov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

8* IXwev, lyric, XCVII4I. 49 (Epid. (?) Zi ctircv, Lxxxi (Didym. vi), 

^^'' unless hiatus. 

TV 8* €?, cxin (Haliart. vi-v). 

o 8* c^, pent, xcv(01ymp. Arg.y\ 

rd<l>ov 8* iiri, 69 (Att. iv). wurriov Sk €pya>v, 52 (Att. iv), 

4 45 

8* C0T4, pent, 71 (Att. iv). notverifiedy Kum, 

2 

y cv, same. tovSc^Sc Iti, 925 (Att iv). 

8* Intuvos, xxvm (Att. iv). 

8*Itw, 43 (Att iv). 

8* c^cjScoiv, pent., 90 (Att. iv), 

2 8 

not verified^ Kum. 
S cuc<ov, pent, xxn (Att. iv). 

(?) y ir ix^Vf pent., xxxm (Att. 

6 

iv), uncertain. 
8is 8* ^vt; cxvm (Delph. iv). 

8a»8cKa 8* c^, pent., same. 
1 2 

ff Et;fu>Xiro9, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
8* ^pyocs, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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BEFORE 

1- y ^pyoji', pent., 769 (Eryth. iv). 

o^co-t S* iv, pent., 774(Prieneiv-iii). 
1 2 

Twv 8* |T^ 66 (Att. Mac.). Xwrats 8c ^Aaxarrois, SS (Att. 

A 5 6 

Kctfuu S* ^, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-ii), fwtverifud^ Kum, 

8* ^KTcXccrtu, pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 8 

«<7/ verified, Kum, 

ar ^7rt8oi)<r[a], 81 (Att. iv-ii) .^ 
5 

vtpi 8* ^y, 96 (Att. iv-ii) .* 

8* co^A^v], 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
5 

8* coTt, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

2 

Tct 8* CIS, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac). 
y^f,pent.,5i9(Thessalon.Mac.). yxi/rnp 8^ ^v o7koi$, iamb, trim.^ 

8* i$€pv(rav, pent., 1 83 (Corc. Mac.). 246 (Bith. Mac.) . 
4 5 

6aT€a S iv, pent., same. 
1 2 

ftoyo-Ko) 8* ^v, 490 (Theb. Mac). 
1 2 

8* tifju, same. . 

2 

ST ifoiKcv, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic 

8 

Mac), 
^y y ivoi, XLH (Orop. iii). 

8* ^o-iaoiv, XCVII5 1. 64 (Epid. iii). 

ff iaopav, xcix (Tegea Mac). 

s 

8* ctXc, same. 
2 

«v8* cV, 33 (Att. iii-ii). 
5 

8* i<r[6k]6i, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

^ Kaibel tacitly omits this 8* ; I cannot find out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all give it 
2 See note \ p. 128. 
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«- 8* ds, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

4 

8* €icaV[ov], 926 (Henn. iii).^ • 

ff EvPovkov, pent., 205 (Halic.ii), 

y crcpov, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

ff iviTrpwrOcy, same. 
5 

S* fifUy same. 

ff cfcirrav, cxxvm (Syb. ii), fW?/ 
s 3 

verified, 

y iwePav, same, «^/ verified, 
3 

tfeos ff <f<n;t, same, «^7/ verified, 

4 

-i|. 8* i^AiKtnv, pent., 220 (Amorg.iv). mus 8^ UpoxXoSov, 71 (Att. iv), 
8* ^, pent, cvm (Olymp. iv). 

8 

8* ^ejv, pent.^ 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8* ^X^ XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

8* ^Xtfcs, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

8* ^ye/xocriv, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 

.0- 8* o?, 21 (Att. v). ovrw 8^ ov, 87 (Att. iv), not 

ff ol, 23 (Att. iv), not verified, verified^ Kum, 

8* ovofm, 90 (Att. iv), not verified, 

y ovofia, pent., xxvn (Att. iv). kirrh, 8^ oTrXtTos, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
6 1 s 

IIpa^yd/Das 8* ovo/i*, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

1 8 

8* SvoimoToi, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8* ovvofm, 189 (Melos iii), «^/ icari8w 8c 6 (w ^ — w), lyriC, 
z.m>^. xcvii,1.45 (Epid. iii). 

8* ovvofi^, iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

iii-ii) . 



^ Not 8i Ktlvou, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 
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o- 8' oSvofia, 89 (Att. iv-ii), nof 
verifUd, Kum. * 

8* 6<ruiv, same, «^;/ verifUd, Kum. 
2 

oTrtres 8* ot, troch. tetr., 783 
(Cnid. iv-ii). 

S ovofMiarOrj, lyric, XCVII4 1. 43 

(Epid. iii). 
8* ovofjMcrOrf, lyric, same, 1. 44. 
8* ovKj troch. tetr., xcvii, (Epid. iii). 

8* ov, pent, 854 (Delos ii). 

8* oZoKt, 491 (Orch. ii). 
3 

8* Oi8i7ro8av, pent., 11 35 (vase Mac.). 

2 8 

«. y <3^<r€, xcvUa 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 

i- 8* l^pocvTcov, lyric, XCVII4 1. 47 vtici/cms 8c cTnrwv, xxn (Att. iv). 
(Epid. iii). ' * ^ 

. 8* r<TT€, 1037 (Petil. ii). ve^oi 8^ Itht^s, 849 (Delph. 

5 12 8 

iv-iii), 
8* wcerws, cxxvin (Syb. ii), no/ 

verified. 
V- y vyuttii/, lyric, xcvn4 1. 55 (Epid. iii.) 
y vorarov, 184 a RM (Corc. ii), 
not verified: 

y \mo KoKrrav^ CXXVra (Syb. ii), 
3 

not verified. 

a- cw8* ouW, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
2 3 

i- ^8* liri, 484 (Tanag. v). 

ov8' 'E7ra/uvft)v8ov, pent., 768 a prf. 
1 3 8 

(Theb. iv-iii), not verified. 
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BEFORB 

O- 



^ 6fu>p6fxoi^, 773 b RM (Att. 
iv-iii), not verified J Kum. 



Particle 

d- iroXe/xov 9 afJUJL, 1 9 (Att. vi). 

4 

[avfA]fuixCoL T <ii{cdcvj, pent., 
xciv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
. TcXcoToSiKw T &ir6, 750 a add. 

(Paros v). 

Bttnoy T a^, pent, same. 

8 4 

-XJapw T dircSci^, 774 (Prien. 
5 6 

iv-iii). 

Tcuv t' JlAXcDv, pent., 66 (Att. 
2 8 

Mac). 

0<^pa T "AirdAXcov, LXDC (Rhod. 

5 6 

Mac.). 

avAitTulov T cuTn;, pent., 214 
2 "^ ■• 8 4 

(Rhen. iii). 
T doTcpoTT^i, cxxvm (Syb. ii), 

«£?/ verified. 



•Ayvms t ^i^ciSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 2 

TOts T C7rtyiyvo/x€iw[s], pent., 
4 56 

XXXI (Att. iv). 

TToA' T ^ftoH, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
1 2 

fA T Evpcwrnv, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

SyoBrjs T €(avvoiT€, pent., 89 (Att. 
34 5 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 



r4. 

cvirdXc/iov T€ Apernv, pent., 34 

45 6 

(Att. iv). 
4>v(nv T€ dp'erm, pent., 64 

(Att. iv). 

iv T€ dySplav, pent, 62 (Att. iv)- 
1 2 

oEXXovs T€ d0Xo6dpovs, 938 

1 2 8' 

(Tanag. iv). 
Otfrfjuof^opov^ Tc oyvas, 774 (Prien. 

12 8 

iv-iii). 
k€(a(r^ TC 5v8pas, XCVUg 1. 15 

12 8 

(Epid. iii). 

VMM rc *A(ricAa9ria>i, same, 1. 18. 
8 4 

ftorroicri re 'Aft/wvat, 88 (Att. 
6 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 
voaiy T€ avT^s, pent., 83 (Att. 

iv-ii) , not verified. 
muScov TC dxfiata, pent., XLVra 

1 2 3 

(Chalcis Mac). 
iraoftl TC iraCpotatv, pent., 49 

1 *- ■• 2 8 

(Attiv). 
tpymy TC cv afuAAa[t9]9 XXII 

(Att. iv). 

<f>€4&DXos T€ ^vtfoSc, XXXV (Att. iv). 

4 5 

filwo-o rt iKotvcivow, pent., xlhi 

*- -"l 2 8 

(Salam. iv-iii). 
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c- XPV^^*^^ ^' ipytiiVy 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
4 5 

ni?/ verified^ Kum. 
IJuoipaL T iX€€iv6[y\ XL (Att. 

5 6 

Mac.) . 
fiTjrpos T ewTt^linvy pent., 858 

(Milet. iv-ii). 

KojcrraXukv r <LK\a\Bovy pent., 926 irevrairov^ rt €1x0^, iamb, trim., 
45 « » 4 5 



KavKocrw T€ ivTO^, pent, 773 

334 

(Panticap. Mac.). 



(Herm. iii).^ 

TCKvots r ipardv, XCVII2 1. 22 
4 5 



246 (Bith. Mac). 
wXaarrfv re €v<^po<rvn;4, pent., 

] S3 

Lxxxiv (Heracl. Pont, iii-ii). 



(Epid. iii). 
. (?) r ioTi [yjcpas, pent, 249 (Byz. 

5 6 

Mac), changed by Kaibel. 
crvv 6' "EKarm, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 

ti- KaAAurroi9 r wyXalVas, pent., 
2 8 4 5 

cxvin (Delph. iv). 

vojov ff rih€, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 2 

ff rjXMw, pent., Lxxxm (Cyme 

4 

iii-ii), not verified. 

0- i\ii.6v ff 08c, 89 (Att iv-ii), not (?)-k\c^ t€ & dScXc^co?, cxxn 

4 34 

verified, Kum. ( Phars. v) , so Cauer ; probable. 

^iX^s Tc olv 17, 82 (Att. iv). 

8 4 

d/}cr$t T€ ovK, pent, 39 (Att. iv). 

«». *Hpat T€ (i, 742 (Crissa vi). 

1 s 

1- irodtl ff Upoii, 38 (Att iv). olai tc l[<rov], pent., 35 a add. 

4 fi 45 

(Att iv), not verified, 
dfiffxyr^poKTi ff r<rov,LXXXin(Cyme Act/iww tc Upovs, cxxvii (Syb. 

12 8 12 8 

iii-ii) , not verified. ii) , not verified. 



1 Sec note 1, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 

^ T^ 9 vTTo, same, no^ verified, 
s 



ourc dtro &u/LU>Ftov, pent., 95 



(Att iii). 



«- ctT* hri, 779 (Chalced. Mac). 
1 

war' ixOpovs, CXXXIX (Att. v). 

o- ar ovSiys, a (Lac. vi-v). 

4 

Particle fi, 

«. tcutSc y* 'A^avatai, 742 (Crissavi). 
1 2 s 

(?) TV y airoaT€ixoirri, XCVII5 1. 63 

S 8 

(Epid. iii) ; see p. 192. 
f. a y* m, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

(?)^i^a3€y [€i]<ropaovTt,756aRM 

1 2 3 

(Plat, v) , restoration not certain. 

11. IXirtSt y* TJirOa, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 
1 2 

(?) <f>C\oi y rjfiwav, 96 (Att. 
2 8 



iv-ii), not certain.* 



Ttavye ^vdcrair*, pent., UII (Del.ii). 
4 & 

KOL <rot yc wpcua, cxu (Theb. ii) . 



Adverbs iron, wpao^, etc. 



«- TOT* cLmo-otciW, pent., 487 

2 8 

(Thisb. v). 
(?) or* (lvwpto)9. Lolling cxxn 

8 

(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 
Cauer: Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 
[tJot* olxfuyv, 749 (Att. v). 

wmofT 5v, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 



1 It is hard to tell whether FH or TH was originally cut. 
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BEFORE 

€- [ouJttot' iwaivovf 488 (Tanag. v). €^ wore ifp€$a {po-te-e-ve-re-xa^ 

£ 6 S C 

Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

(?)7roT' c[/:]a;[X7rctl, 489 (Theb. 

6 

iv), if rightly restored.^ 
Twv totWj/, pent., 768 (Xanth.iv). Gr[v]/i [irjorc lv\iKm\ 925 (Att. 

'iv). 
(?)7roT* Ipeitryji {pO'te-^j LXXTV 

(Cypriote), if rightly read. 
tot' ^irctTo, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

o- TOT€ *OAv/A7rcai, cvm (Olymp. iv). 

w- ^.TToff vir\ 77 (Att. iii). 
1 

a- (?)7rpoo^'d^3', pent, 744 (Olymp. KaOvwtpSt dyopcuo, 234 (Smym* 

4 5 6 

v) , according to the stone, but iii) . 
irpwrOa [SJc is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
f. wp6<r$€ ^TTCTrovtfcis, cxxvn (Syb^ 

5 6 

ii), not verified, 

3. EUSION OF -o. 
-TO Verbal Ending, 
9^ ^[XXjoiovT* ipcTTivy^ pent., 2 1 (Att. v) . 

12 3 

iK€T dx^i pent., 36 (Att. v). 

4 6 

w\cr aa)po9, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
4 

iv-iii) . 

rfa-TrdfraT avro?, 858 (Milet. yh^tro AiyAa (\j \j ), lyric, 

* * XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 



iv-ii). 

pwv, Lxm (Samos Mac.) . <^< 

(Epid. iii). 



yci/CT (IvSpwv, LXm (Samos Mac.). c^ctScTO apa Zcw, XCVIItf 1. 61 

6 6 



^ wort [^Jc^Xtci] seems possible. 
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f. dyopever ^k, iamb, trim., 258 cScx^ro ^iriixcviial. 72 (Epid. iii). 
s 4 s i $ 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
v€pi<f>€iSoiT tvpwjra, XCVIIs 1. 26 

4 6 

(Epid. iii). 
6v6auLT icnStav, pent, Lm (Del. ii) . 



«. (?) (Ik oXero cSi^, pent, cxxn 

4 5 

(Phars. v), ace. to Rohl. 
*- <?[y]«[v]T l^cucoi, pent, 187 

5 6 

(Ithac. Mac). 
hrXer* *Iaxrw, 205 (Halic. ii). 

V. daaff vwd, pent, 924 (Att iii-ii). 
4 5 

The cases [tj]vaff 5 and tSXcr* €[fccivov] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

-o Nominal Endings, 

«. rovr* dbrcKt/Ac, unmetrical verse, 
XXVI (Att. iv). 

t- rwr iT€\€(r(r€, pent., 740 
4 5 

(Melos vi). 
[8]v' CT17, 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 

8v* iviKtov, 941 (Att iii). 
ck (?) hryvq oSot* dya^ov, 3 (Att vi), 

2 8 4 

according to copy.^ 

-o in Propositions, 
[d]ir* apa, iamb., II 33 (vase v). 
dbr* &v[Sp]iav, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 

^ HOAOI. The stone seems no longer to exist, dim is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 6Bov, by taking I as ; ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -0 in -010, Bergk on Archil, fir. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. snppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ's Proleg. ad 
Iliad, p. 135, may be consulted. 
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a- &jr 'ApKoSiws, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

«- 6.V EvSofoto, 941 c RM 
45 

(Olymp. v). 
Slit Elpiora, 768 a prf. (Theb. 

2 8 

iv-iii), not verified. 
d<^' 'EXXoSo?, 932 (Sidon iii). 

fj- 6.TT w-ya^cas, xxvn (Att. iv). 

Air' ^i^cW, pent., 938 a prf. 

(Theb. iv). 
d<^' nfjL€T€pYi^, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

a- vir' ayKct, same. 

VTT* apyvpov, 855 (Atal. iii), «^/ 

verified, Kum. 
vjT* aixfiv^y troch., tetr., 790 
(Dymeiii). 
o- VTT 6x0at9, 234 (Smym. iii). 

6 

m- vtr' wSCvQiv, 77 (Att. iii). 

8 8 

t- v<^' iTnrofidxoicn, 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 6 



iiTo E[vft]vaoTas, Lxvi (Thera 
vi), not certain. 



4. EUSION OF -t, 

ctfu (lySpios, iamb, trim., 1097 
(Del. vi). 



f- €^* ^irt, 181 (Core. vi). 
5 

a- i(rT apcras, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 

6 

i(rr 'AXKatvcTO?, 856 (Atal. 

8 4 

Mae.), not verified. 



ct/uavw, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

dpi Evavopi&jL, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

S 8 4 
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€- ioTi'^^a-o^, pent, 71 (Att. iv). 

o- i<TT Swfi, 761 (Aeg. v). 

Igt oviev, 492 (Theb. iv). 
2 

Meister's reading cVor' *Ay€A.[ao9] in cxxn is not very probable. 

5 6 

-i Dative Singular. 
a- naA(A)a& 'A^avouoi, X (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 

KYipvKi StjSavdrtavj 772 (Imbr. 

iv-ii) . 
ywaLKL i(rO\-qvj 53 (Att. iv)/ 

8 4 

nof verified, 
(?) a-tafjuiTL iK€LV<av, 26 (Att. iv), 

probably mistake for a^afmn 

KUViUV. 

e- Aofmrpi dUov, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

3 4 

V- SvaKTi vim, xcvOj 1. 1 8 ( Epid. iii) . 

2 3 

I count out *A7roXX(kyn vtps, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 
4 5 

Dative Plural, 

c- Ipvco-t ^Aacas, XCVn2 1.' 20 

3 4 



(Epid. iii). 



<- dKixr iratv, pent., 519 (Thessalon. 

Mac.). 
(?) S* ir* ix^iVf pent, xxxra 

6 

(Att. iv), very uncertain ; 8c t* ? 

-I in Prepositions, 

a- &irr iperrj^, pent, 2 (Att. vi). 
s s 



* On this see p. 38. 
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a- &vt' ayaOiov, pent., 757 a prf. 
2 3 

(Thisb. v). 
d[vrj dya%, LX (Chios v).^ 

8 3 

dvr' dpcTas, pent., 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
2 8 

Mac), not verified, 

m- ^ (Sy, pent., xxxn (Att. iv). 
1 

\i\vff SiVy xxm (Att. iv). 

hfB <5i/, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 

«- lir 'ApdOOoio, 180 (Core. vi). 
4 ft 

iw dvSpdxn, 35 (Att. iv). 

6 

iir dvSpiav, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

6 

^<^* dyvov, XCVII3 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

6 

iir 'AX<t>€t,m, 941 b RM(01ymp. iii). 
4 5 

iv dtoo-iv, pent., 234 (Smym. iii). 
5 6 

€7r' dpurrepd, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
ft 

I- iv i(r^Tov, 197 a add. (Rhod. 
Mac.) . 
cV cuo-c^tat, pent., 786(Halic. ii). 

ft 6 

B- iir 'ox . . ctScu, 486 (Thesp. v). 

2 8 

M. 6ir' wKv/£o[t ]p[ov], iamb, trim., 
1 2 

246 (Bith. Mac), 
ft. TTOT 'AttoXXo), xcvn2 1. 19 (Epid. 

6 

iii), unless we assume iror. 



1 Omission of < is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
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5. Elision of Diphthongs. 

SBFORB 

a- X*^P^''*^ M^ air€BiiiKa[v]y 95 (Att. 

5 6 

iii), unless fAM HSioKav was 

intended. 

<- ivSeiicurff Ipya (for -<rAu), pent., 
s s 4 

492 (Theb. iv). 
t|- icci^ "HpeucXctSws (for Kcircu), 213 
(Del. iv-ii). 

From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 

fVords not Prepositions. Prepositions, 

-a omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 

-c " 275 " 104 -o " 15 (written i?) 

-o " 15 *' 3 -I " 19 

-I " 6 " 10 

387 146 48 

The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 

Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between ro^t ayaXfux and roS* ayaXfm is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 
hand a-<afjuiff cAwv, Ipirtff ofi, irtvrrjKOvff 09, o\ 6, irapihay^ yppta-a^ 
. . . vaff 6&ri;t, ff a/ia, 0* "Exanyt, ff 178c, ff lyXtov, ff oSc, & iepol^j ff l(rov,^ 

* See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm?- p. 244. 
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9 VTTO, trfiff VTT*, tlfToff VTTO, 011(1 Oil thc othcr iStfKa oCLU^, €y€Ka iSyoiNrcv^ 
ayiOyjKf, ut09, ayOpnim€ os, tc dyvaS} tc avr^s, T€ iratpoLfriv, T€ otf, T€ ws, 
Tc Upovs, avaxn vuut, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in fTfayuaff IXwv the 
aspirate was written simply because the h of cAwv was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the r of awfrnr ; what was pronounced 
was s3maf heton. Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the / and the h^ no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a ^. 

As among the three vowels o^ Vf o^ there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect 
It can hardly be accident that re is written nearly as often as r or ffy 
while Sc and S* are as i to 3|. I subjoin the figures for the most 



numerous classes : 














•a nom. fern., 


omitted 


13, 


written 


9. 


-€ 3d pers., omitted 


I3» 


written lo. 


•|ia 


i« 


21 


«( 


3- 


-€ imp. sg. pi., " 


8 


(( I 


-a ace. sg., 


«« 


II 


" 


7- 


-€ vocat., " 


6 


" 4. 


-a neut. pi., 


« 


17 


« 


4. 


|u, etc. ..." 


31 


6. 


-o adverbs, 


« 


21 


« 


3- 


^, etc. . . " 


59 


" 20. 


-TO 3d pers.. 


<f 


II 


it 


3- 


8^, . . . . " 
T€, . . . . " 


ii8 
30 


" 32. 
" 23. 



The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -c of the 3d person, oSc, and 8e, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 





-a 


-• 


- 


-i 




Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Before a- 

€- 

" ^' 
0- 

" i- 
" t»- 


31 

42 

6 

10 

I 
1 I 


10 
II 

3 

2 

3 


99 

120 

12 

24 

4 

9 

' 7 


54 

25 

5 

II 

2 

5 

2 


6 
6 

2 


2 
I 


2 
2 

2 


4 
4 

I 
I 
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The elisibility of -4 in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the -t is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fully bome out. The " iraAaioi," he says, wrote ^pvt^t *03wcvs in 
full, and not opyiff 'OSwrcw, **KaT iKOXuf/iv" As to further traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors — see La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 127 fig.* 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -t does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: waiZi Oi<mvy pent., lxdc (Rhod. Mac.), ircuSl XiTrt^^ pent., 

5 6 3 8 

505 (Tricca iii) . 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form Ktiff. 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 



XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 



There is only one clear case of * aphaeresis,' and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 

Tu>4 ^TTiydvov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 

1 8 

The Cypriote inscriptions furnish three more — all problematical. 
Of FfOoxoi *A\€f6TrK, Lxxvra, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 

Of 0€wt <IX(A)' Itvx a KTjp (or ^cuit dX(A)* hvx a Krjp), LXXIV, on 

5 6 "^ 5 6 

pp. 55, 103, and 119. Of ov yap Ti iirurrou^, in the same inscription, 

12 3 

1 A few additional iestimonia may be found in La Roche's critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -i has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: r 349 ( = P 45), A 259, E 5, K 277, A 544,. 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), A 26, c 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel's reading irpmp[n] VTcravwrnu in 96 has no 

adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like iytn KtCvrfv (1136); not even when the c- is written by mistake, 
as in crcuxM iifripurav^ pent., 183, a-^fjuari iKuvmvy 26. 

ff « 5 6 



XIV. 
N MOVABLE. 



I. Of V movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (tSXco-cv *Ap?75, 
i8o-; TToxTW fuucdpurro^y 26 ; $rJK€ roS* Avr, 2 ; crcA.co-o'c F/do^odv, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 

IVrofi^fy written. 
[Ave^jKCv A409, 738 (Att. vi). 
iyiBriKfv KoXXwi^os, cxu (Delos, unknown). 

8 4 

iir€$riK€v 0av6{v)roi.{y\ 9 (Att. vi). 
,€tircv 8t[#c]<uoi/, Lxxxi (Didym. vi). 

5 6 

i(mj<r€v To8c (unless l<rrq(T(y rox^t), Lvm (Amorg. iv). 
<t>povTia'iv OarjTov, pent, 189 (Melos iii). 

1 8 3 

iVrongly omitted, 
rjpaxri it>i\Tpo)v, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
i$riK€ rav 6p,6\€KTpovy same.^ 

4 5 6 

&v€OnK€ 'A^ai'aia[t], CI (Lac. vi-v). 

In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence.* 

1 Boeckh guessed lf$7iKf[v ijii', Kaibel HdrjKf [fie] rdf. 
* See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.? p. 298. 
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2. At the end of a verse v movable is nearly always written. The 
examples are subjoined. Except where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. * Not verified^ means simply that only minuscule 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 



^irc^KCv, 5 (Att. vi). 
KaTtOrjKtv, 15 (Att vi). 
Airwjaev, VI (Att. vi). 
cironyo-cv, XV (Att. vi), if verse. 
[t]<m<nv, 25 (Att. iv). 
ay^ftairc&ounv, 26 (Att. iv). 
dyaOouriVj 35 (Att. iv).* 
vofjuouTiv, same. 
dySxnv, 38 (Att. iv). 
iiriPrjirey, 39 (Att. iv). 
i(rriv, 6 1 (Att. iv-iii), not 

verified^ Kum, 
Kaa-tyvifraurw, 82 (Att. iv). 
&C/UIVCV, same. 
tOrfKcy^Se (Attiv). 
€xowTiVj same. 
Irvxey, xxxm (Att. iv). 
airao-iv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
iKoXwI/tv, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 
itrriv, 48 (Att. iii). 
awuriv, 95 (Att. iii). 
iwovrja-ey, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
Ipc^, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
rpuroa-Lv, same. 
Ircvfcv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
irpairicrtv, 491 (Orch. ii). 
fieXeta-aiv, same, 
lounv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 



ivoLTjirtv, XLVI (Eub. v). 
. . . (Tvn/o-tv, LV (Nax. v). 
&y€OrfK[€]v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
^oTCf^voKTcv, same.* 
€7n;yAato-€v, 492 (Theb. iv). 
ctXcv, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii), not 

verified, 
dvaevy cxvii (Elat. Mac.). 
In-cGriv, cxv (Elat. iii). 
l<rx€Vj 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
SiyiOrfKey, same. 
lX(^v<r*-y> cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
irpoerjKcv, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
^Tre^cixcv, cxxiii (Pher. iv-iii). 
liTpoifxicnvj 184 (Core. iii). 
tax€v, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 
d[p]t[^]/jti}o'€icv, 926 (Herm. iii). 
XppoUnVf same. 
^oT€<^ai'[tD]crcv, same. 
OioUnv, xcvii, 1. II (Epid. iii). 
oTrXourtv, xcvn^ 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
xdpuriVf 189 (Melos iii), not verified, 
^iXBfv, LXin (Sam. Mac). 
Aioo-tv, 234 (Smym. iii). 
ScKCiSecro-iv, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
48]cv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
dya^oto'ii', 249 (Byz. Mac). 
v€/xowtv, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
dvc^Kcv, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
licAci^cv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



* Kaibel wrong. 



* Kaibel wrong. 

^ The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain^ 
and in II the word stands at the end of the epigram. 

N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances : 
l[Oav€, I a add. (Att. vi). ^ort, 71 (Att. iv). 

iOrfK€, 742 (Crissavi). iarC, 235 (Smym. iii). 

dv€$7jK€, cxxvi (Metap. vi). l/cofic, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

pofoiaiy 180 (Core. vi). iiriSpafie, iamb., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). 

cTTotct, 179 (Core. vi). KofwroXi/iOMrt, cxxvm (Syb. ii), no/ 

pi^oKty iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified, 

omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 
A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in tSA-co-cv. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel ; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 1 7, KaibePs [icarcJ^Kcv should be [KaT€]^#c€[v] : the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not. 
Similarly in <;^tX<Ko'[t], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 

dvcoTourcv TTpco-^vraTa, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

s 8 4 6 

lOav€{C)v irpoKjLircfviTa, 58 a RM (Att. iv) ; mistake for 

3 8 

tOavfv. 
ytyovfv XPV^^V^ 95 (Att. iii). 

8 4 

eva-epia-iv icXiypoi?, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
12 3 

Irvx^y rAvK€/xi, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

dfJi<t>€Pak€y TTTcpuyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

45 6 

ioTiv fiv^fJuoL, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos iv-iii). 
s 3 

AoToZcrty Eevo<^vT099 85 1 (Rhod. iii). 

45 6 

So [IJoToo-cs <TK(m6v, XLV (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like €s on/Aiyt for iv onyXi/t), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 



LIST OF INSCRIFnONS USED. 



Abbreviations are employed as follows : 



add. . 
prf. 
KM . 
CIA 
CIG . 
IGA . 
IBM . 
Kum. . 
Eph. 
Lowy . 



Addenda to KaibePs Epigrammata. 

Preface to the same. 

Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879), pp. 181 flg. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Roehl's Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kumanudes* 'ArTiKrjs iinypai^ 4wtr6fi$toc, 

'ZtpVfJifpis apxatoKoyitcfi, 

Lowy's Inschriften Griechischer Bildhau^. 



Other abbreviations will hardly need explanatbn. 

In designating the metres, A^x, = hexameter; </. = elegiac; dac/, indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; f. /. = iambic trimeters; /./. = trochaic tetrameters; 
ii. trr. means that the " pentameters " do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 

In giving the number of verses, the sign + indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. l) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 

Small Roman numerab (vi) mean centuries B.C. 
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-KAIBEUS INSCRIFHONS. 



Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Veraet, 


I 


CIA. 1. 463. 


Att. 


vi 


el. 




4 


I a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 c. 


M 


« 


el. 




2 


2 


Better CIA. iv. 477 b. 
I^wy 395. 


it 


*t 


el. 




2 


2aRMi 


Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant. 
xxxi, 21. 


H 


« 


d. 




2 


3 


CIA. I. 465. 


« 


« 


hex. 




2 


4 


" "466. Lciwyii. 


« 


€t 


dact. 




1 + 


4 a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 a. liJwy 18. 


« 


M 


hex. 




I 


5 


CIA. I. 468. 


« 


U 


hex. 




I 


6 


" " 469. Better Lowy 1 2. 


« 


tt 


el. 




2 


7 


" "470. 


(« 


U 


hex. 




2 


88 


" " 471. Lowy 13. 


l« 


tt 


d. + hex. 




2.1 


9 


« "472. 


(4 


tt 


dact. 




2 


10 


" "473. 


<f 


tt 


d. 




2 


II 


" "475. 


M 


tt 




i.t. 


I 


12 


" " 476. 


it 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


13 


" " 477. Better Lowy 8. 


it 


tt 


d. 




2 


H 


" "478. 


** 


tt 


dact.« 




2? 


15 


« "479. 


<« 


M 


d. 


^ 


2 


16 


" "481. 


l< 


tt 


d. 




2 


17 


** " 482. Lowy 396. 


« 


tt 


d. 




2 


18 


" "487. 


« 


M 


d. 




1 + 


19 


" " 492. Better Lolling, 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p. 244 ftg. 


f< 


<« 


hex. 




2 


20 


CIA. I. 441. 


« 


V 


dact. 




? 


21 


" "442. IBM. 1. III. 


(( 


tt 


d. 




44^ 


22 


IGA. 368. 


Att. Aeg. 


tt 


d. 




2 


23 




Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




3 


24 


CIG. 173. 


« 


tt 


d. 




2.2 + 



^ avdfmirt %s (<r)TtixtiS ftaS^ 69ip ^pavlf &X(X)a fA€¥ou^¥, 
ffT^Oi Koi otKTipov (njfia Spdffuyos i8t&v. 
8 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist's name. Bat 
[oifK iy9ir]tffT'fifMv r6V hr6%i *\it{'w)6ff[rpai\ros (0')^fia seems possible. Compare 
759, ovK iuia^s Tlipios, 

> According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. i. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 
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Kaibcl. 




Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


25 


Rhein. Museum, viii, p. 625. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 




4 


26 


CIG. 175. Kum. 16. 


tt 


it 


hex. 




9 


27 


Eph. 545. 


u 


M 


el. 




2 + 


28 


Rang. 2204. Kum. 3480. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p. 386. 


t* 


iv-iii 


d. 




4 


29 


CIG. 1042. 


t€ 


iv-ii 


dact. 




4 


30 


Eph. 2565. 


*i 


iU 


eL 




6 


31 


Kum. 3483. 


tt 


iv-ii 


dact. 




2 


32 


" .3492- 


(( 


« 


dact. 




2 


33 


" 3493. 


« 


iii-ii 


d. 




10 


34 


Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. 
Kum. 858. 


« 


iv 


el 




4^ 


35 


Kum. 2784. 


« 


tt 


el. 




4.6 


35 a add. 




M 


tt 


el. 




44^ 


36 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 29. 
Kohler, Mittheilungen X 
(1885), p. 366. 


M 


V 


el. 




4 


37 


Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 28. 


« 


iv 


el. 




. 4 


38 


" " " p. 27. 


« 


tt 


eL 




4 


39 


Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. 
Kum. 735. 


<( 


tt 


el. 


•• 


4 


40 


Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. 


M 


iii-ii 


el. 




5 + 


41 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 139. 


« 


iv 


el. 




2 


43« 


Better L6wy 64. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




4 


44 


Kum. 585. 


U 


iv-ui 


hex. 


.. 


4 


45 


" 3406. 


fi 


tt 


hex. 




2 


46 


CIG. 930. 


« 


iv-ii 


hex. 




I 


47 


Bull. Arch. 1841, p. 59. 


tt 


iv 


el 




2 


48 


CIG. 808. 


tt 


iii 


hex. 


+iamb. 


6 


49 


" 805. 


tt 


iv 


el. 




4 


50 


" 800 b. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




2 


5* 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 269. 


« 


iv-ii 


el. 




2 


52 


Kum. 141 2. 


tt 


iv 


el. irr. 




S 


53 


" 2716. Cp. Herwerden 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 


tt 


tt 


el 




2 


54 


CIG. 837. 


<l 


(t 


el. 




- 



^ In spite of KaibeFs assurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2 N. 42 falls out : see CIA. ill. 1308, Lowy 550. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metze. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


55^ 


Kum. 3499. 


Att. 


iv-iii 


el. 




4 


56 


" 3037. 


it 


iv-ii 


el. 




2 


57 


Kekul^, Thesdon, n. 224. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


58 


Rang. 1518. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


58aRM« 




« 


iv 


el. 




2 


59 


Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170. 


tt 


iv-ii 


hex. 




2 + 


60 


CIG. 954. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


61 


Kuiii. 699. 


« 


iv-iii 


el. 




4 


62 


" 426. 


tt 


iv 


el. 




4 


63 


" 3076. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




2 


64 


" 1052. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




4 


65 


" 170 and p. 444. 


tt 


iv-ii 


hex. 




4 


66 


Ross, Demcn v. Attika, p. 87. 


u 


Mac. 


el. irr. 




3 


67 


Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. 


tt 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 




4 


68 


Kum. 3500/3 (p. 451). 
Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 
Oest. X (1886), p. 42. 


tt 


« 


dact. 




2 


69 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, 
p. lOI. 


" 


iv 


el. 


•• 


4 


70 ' 


CIG. 747. IBM. I. 56. 


tt 


iv-ii 


el. 




2 


7« 


Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. 


tt 


iv 


el. 




6 


72 


Kum. 3391 &. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 




I 


73 


" 2961. Kohler, Mit- 
theilungen x ( 1 885), p. 363. 


tt 


v 


el. 




2 


74 


Kum. 305. 


tt 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 




5 


75 


CIG. 749. IBM. I. 92. 


tt 


iv-iii 


el. irr. 




3 


76 


Kum. 3264. 


tt 


iv 


hex. 




2 


77 


" 3074. Ross, Arch. 
Aufe. II. p. 673. 


tt 


iii 


el. 




4 


78 


Kum. 24. 


tt 


iv-ii 


hex. 




4 


79 


" 3125. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 


+ t.t. 


4 


80 


" 3493. 


tt 


tt 


dact 




1 + 


81 


" 254. Eph. 311. 


tt 


tt 


hex. + el. 




2.2 


82 


" 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. 
1873, p. 810. 


tt 


iv 


el.? 




4 



* In 1. 2 [iv fii6rwi y€y€^]y ^ \vita[p&i] ttpoMvtoy} Cp. nr. XXXVII. 

^ If 8* (l9ay€{i)p •wpo\twov(ra ir6ffiy ic(d firir[4pa fftfiy^y] 
[kJoI k\4os iSdyaroy ffw^poHyris [IXo/Scv]. 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metze. 


Verses. 


83^ 


Kum. 2777. Completer 
Bruckner, Omanunt u. 
Form d, AU. GrabsteUn^ 
P-47- 


Alt. 


iv-ii 


el. 




4 


84 


Kum. 3491. 


u 


« 


el. 


' 


4 


84a RM2 


Bull. Corr. ii. p. 417. 


*i 


iii 


el. irr. 




3 


85 


Kum. 3500. 


u 


iv-ii 


el. 




6 


86 


GIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. 




iv 


el. 




4 


87 


Kum. 3153. Gp. Herwerden, 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 




M 


hex. 




4 


88 


Kum. 2486. 




iv-ii 


el. 




4.4 


89 


" 1651. 




(1 


el. 




8 


90 


" 1825. 




iv 


el. irr. 




4 


91 


" 2856. Bull. Arch. 
1841.P. 55. 






el. 




2 


92 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. 




iv-ii 


hex. 




2 


93 


GIG. 2322 b, 42. 




iv-iii 




i.t. 


2 


958 


Kekule, Thescion, n. 358. 
Kum. 3151. 


u 


iii 


el. irr. 

1 




7 


96* 


Kekule, Thescion, n. 57. 
Kum. 1607. 


it 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 




6 


179 


IGA. 342. 


Gorcyra 


vi 


hex. 




6 


180 


" 343. 


« 


<i 


hex. 


• ; 3 


181 


" 344. 


it 


« 


hex. 


..I 


i8iaadd. 


GIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. 


« 


« 


hex. 




2 


182 


IGA. 329. 


Anacto- 
rium 


v 


el. 




2 


183 


GIG. 1914. 


Corcyra 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


8 



&AAcb itSffiy T€ aifTTjs a'oiMf>po<r^v[riy r* i<pl\ti]. 
iurrl S^ aift fi$ris, Aioyvaia, riXucias re 

T6yd€ ri^ov KOfffitt trhs it6(ns * A.rri^i\os]. 

^ *HpcC«X[ei* ipar^y xpoAi]irov<r* ^&riy [v6(n6s re] 
[^al^p]ou aT0<f>$ifjL[4yrj fityapa irjpoAixoCtra ;i€[TfVx«»'] 
[koivJoS iiyoucrlarri[s U€p<rt<f>6]yris $a\&fxov. 

* Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

♦ On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language barbarisim^ least of 
all o0r7}i, on which see G. Meyer, Griech, Gramm.'^ p. 396. 
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Metre. 
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184 


CIG. 1886. 


Corcyra 


Hi 


el. 




8 


184 a 


Mittheilungen ii. (1877), 


« 


•ii 


el. 




8 


RMi 


p. 290. 












187 


CIG. 1925. 


Ithaca 


Mac. 


Arch. hept. 
+ pen tarn. 


4 


188 


IGA. 362. 


Aegina 


V 


hex. 




1 


189 


CIG. 2439. 


Melos 


iii 


el. 




10 


197 


Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. 


Rhodes 


iv-ii 


el. 




2 


197 a 


CIG. 2545. 


" 


Mac. 


hex. 




2 


add. 














198 


Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. 


** 


iv-ii 


d. 


, . 


2 


2032 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 95, 58. 
Lowy 159. 


Cnidos 


iii-ii 


dact. 


•• 


4 


205 


Rev. Arch. 1864, ii. p. 134. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p. 389. 


Halicar- 
nassus 


ii 


el. 




8 


210 


Eph. 3248. 


Ceos 


iv-iii 




i.t. 


I 


211 


Lebas iv. 1896. 


Syros 


iii 


hex. 


+ i.t. 


4 


213 


CIG. 2316. 


Delos ? 


iv-ii 


hex. 




2 


214 


Arch. Zt 1851, p. «95. 


Rhenea 


iii 


el. 




8 


219 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 V. 


Amorgos 


iv 


el. 




2 


220 


Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 103. 


Amorgos 


<( 


el. 




2 


221 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 w. 
Kaib. add. p. 519- 


u 


iv-iii 


el. 


•• 


2 


225 


CIG. 3026. 


Ephesus 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


229 a 


Better IGA. 495. 


Erythrae 


vi 


el. 




2 


RM8 














234 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 


Smyrna 


iii 


el. 




6 




1874, p. 727- 











^ Zoud fihv HtKdSts crt rt\9tOT6Kwp iviour&v 
ffiri Koi Tpirdrov k^k\os ivtlx^" ^'rtvs 
fjuryofi^vav <p0tfi4youn, ^t\l<rrioyf &yuea t4v0os 

fioTpl iro\v$p^vui KdWivts 'ApwaKiSi, 
d&fia 8* *Api<rrdyipoto \fKoyx6Tos iSucpvTov cJ[0'ai'] 

KoX r4K9a Kpvfpai OiJKas iv hptpca^lcuy 
*Kyrivos Kkvrdw alfjux, ffh 8* Sararov fhryoy i\a[u(ray] 
Tucphs 8Sc (o<p€pat r6fjL$os ^8c«c[to K6yti], 
2 Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 
* . . . . r66t a'[ri]fM fiitrrip MSriKt BawSyri 
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235 


Monatsber. Bed. A lead. 
1874, p. 727. 


Smyrna 


iii 


el. 


•• 


4 


239 


CIG. 3326. 


ft 


Mac. 


el. 




6 


240 


" 3328. 


tt 


it 


el. 




8 


242 ^ 


" 2168. Bechtel,Col- 
litz. Dial. n. 217. 


Mytilene 


ti 


el. 


•• 


5 + 


246 


Lebas v. 1 145. 


Bithyn. 


tt 


. . . 


i.t. 


8 


249 


Wien. Akad. 1864 (xm), 
p. 49. 


Byzant. 


" 


el. 


•• 


4 


254 


Lebas vii. 2802. 


Cyprus 


iv-iii 


•el. 




4 


255 


CIG. 2613. IBM. II. 389. 


(( 


(( 


el. 




4 


258 


'AO^yaioyj III. p. 22. 


Alexan- 
dria 


iu-ii 


•• 


i.t. 


9 


260 


aa 5362 b. Better Rev. 
Arch. 1886 (vii), p. 273. 


Cyrenai- 
ca 


ii 


el. 


•• 


6 


461a 


Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. 


Megara 


vi 


hex. 




I 


add.2 


MU, p. 390» n- 230. IGA. 
14. 












463 a 


IGA. 15. 


Corinth 


« 


hex. 




I 


add. 














466* 


CIG. 1141. New copy, Mit- 
theil. IV. (1879), p. 158. 


Argos 


Mac. 


el. 


•• 


2 


469 


CIG. II 55. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


471a 


Mittheilungen 1. (1876), 


Sparta 


iv 


el. 




4 


add. 


p. 233- 












472 


IGA. 54. Lowy 22. 


« 


vi 


hex. 




I ? 


484 


" 765. 


Tanagra 


V 


hex. 




I 


486 


" 146. 


Thespiae 


t* 


el. 




2 


487 


" 167. 


Thisbe 


tt 


el. 




2 


488 


Hermes viii. p. 422. 


Tanagra? 


tt 


el. 




4 


489 


Lebas iii. 553. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. + hex. 




6.1 


490 


CIG. 1652. 


" 


Mac. 


el. irr. 


. , 


4 


491 


Missions Scientif. 1867, 
p. 498. 


Orchom. 


ii 


el. 




8 



* The absence of i in the dative irpfaru is dialectic. 

* The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 

* From a comparison of Milchhoefer*s new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems prol)able that the first line should read . . . (r60tp IfSc 
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Elsewhere Published. 
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Age 


Metre. 




492 


Rev. Arch. 1875, 1, p. no. 
Lowy 93 a. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. 




6 


492 b 


Rev. Arch. 1875, ^- P- *'<^- 


i< 


ti 


el. 




4 


prf. 


Better Lowy 93 b. 












505 1 


Rev. Arch. 1844, I. p. 315. 


Tricca 


iii 


el. 




4 


5^9 


Better Lolling, Mittheil. 
VII (1882), p. 225. 


Thessa- 
lonica 


Mac. 


el. 


•• 


6 


521 


CIG. 1966. 


« 


it 


hex. 




3 


552 a 


" 6314. 


unknown 


<i 


el. 




6 


add. 


• 


(Rome?) 










738 


CIA. I. 355. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 




I 


739 


" "343. 


(( 


« 


hex. 




I 


740 


CIG. 3. IGA.412. L6wy5. 


Melos 


« 


el. 




2 


741 


CIA. I. 332. 


Att. 


if 


hex.? 




2 


742 


CIG. 1. IGA. 314. 


Crissa 


u 


hex. 




2 


743 


IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. 


Olympia 
{Lacon.) 


it 


el. 


•• 


2 


743aprf. 


CIA. IV. 373 e. 


Att. 


ft 


el. 




2 


744 


IGA. 95. L6wy30b,c. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 




4 


745 


CIG. 16. IGA. 51a 


Olympia 
(5yr^r.) 


« 


•• 


log.« 


3 


746 


CIG. 29. IGA. 32. 


Olympia 
(Argos) 


(( 




i.t. 


I 


747 


IGA. 70. 


Delphi 


€i 


hex. 


•• 


I 


748 


CIA. I. 334. 


Att. 


« 


el. 




4 


749 


" " 333. 


« 


«< 


el. 




5 + 


750 


CIG. 24. IGA. 402. Com- 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p. 391. Lowy 6. 


Paros 


<i 


el. + hex. 




2.1 


750 a 


IGA. 401. 


« 


t€ 


el. 




4 


add. 














75« 


CIA. I. 403. L6wy 47. 


Att. 


M 


el. 


+ i.t 


2.1 


752 


" " 374. Lowy 40. 


« 


tt 


el. 




4 


753 


" " 397. 


u 


" 


el. 




4 


754 


" « 382. 


« 


(( 


el. 


•• 


2 



> 504 I omit : it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Bdtr. v. p. 10, and 
in Collitz, Dial. n. 335. 

^ According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verse.. 


755 


CIA. I. 350. 


Att. 


V 


dact. 




2? 


756 


" "349. 


" 


tt 


el. 




2 


756 a 


Bull. Corr. ill. 134. IGA. 


Plataeae 


« 


hex. 




2 


RM» 


143. Lowy 44. 












757 


CIG. 1592. IGA. 148. 


Thisbc 


(1 


hex. 




I 


757aprf. 


IGA. 284. 


« 


u 


d. 




2 


758 


CIA. I. 381. 


Att. 


M 


el. 




2 


759 


IGA. 349. Lowy 48. 


Att. 
{Abdira) 


« 


el.+pent. 




2.1 


760 


CIA. I. 398. 


Att. 


i< 


hex. 




I 


761 


CIG. 2138 d. IGA. 354. 


Aegina 


l< 


el. 




2 


762 


CIA. I. 431. 


Att. 


U 




i.t. 


I 


763 


" '* 418. Lowy 42. 


(( 


it 


cL 




2? 


7^ 


- " 414. 


« 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


765 


" " 353 and add. Lowy 
36. 




tt 


el. 




2 


766 


aA. 1. 347. 


It 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


767 


" " 354. 


" 


tt 


dact. 




? 


768 


CIG. 4269 and add. vol. in. 
p. 1 1 22. 


Xanthus 


iv 


elirr. 




12 


768aprf. 


Bull. Corr. I. 351. 


Thebes 


iv-iii 


el. 




6 


769 


Better Lowy 59. 


Erythrae 


iv 


el. 




2 


770 


Eph. 22. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 




2 


771 


Arch. Zt, 1872, p. 20. 
Lowy 62. 


« 


it 


dact. 




4 


772 


CIG. 2156. IBM. I. 58. 


Imbros 


iv-ii 


hex. 




3 


773 


" 2104. 


Pantica- 
paeum 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


773 a 


•A^KOior, VI. p. 371. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 




4 


RM2 















^ [A]dfjLarpo[s] r6h* teyoXfia 

MdJit 7* [t\\(Topdom a^&as Qicw iWpcs oHf]. 

So Kaibel; 7[a]f Apdotn-t fftlfidafitoy] Lowy; 7* [tllffopdofp ris I[tcu4€i»] ipus 
Foucart. 

2 This epigram must have run somewhat thus : 

[ lll4]vavh[pos 6XiffBtv] 

[^\ijS<ir]«v itrrpwp ^7e/*rfi'o[f XftT^wv]. 
[irrifxo<rvy&]u ffvOels 5^, *AffK\riwi4, t^*'^* \4$rtTa] 
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773 b 


'A^Wiov, VI. p. 137. Mit- 


Att. 


iv-iii 


hex. 


.. 


4 


RMi 


theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241. 












774 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. il. p. 582. 


Priene 


« 


el. 




6 


775 


CIG. 4702. 


Egypt 


iv 


hex. 




1 + 


775 a 


Carapanos, Dodone^ plate 22. 


Dodona 


Mac. 




lyr. 


8? 


RM« 










1 


776 


Ross, Arch. Aufe. I. p. 83. 


Att. 


iii-ii 


hex. 




4 


777 


CIG. 408. 


Salamis 


iv-ii 


hex. 




2 


778 


Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. 
Lowy 467. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes xiii. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 
x» P- 393- 


Calymna 


(1 


hex. 




2 


779 


CIG. 3797. 


Chalce- 
don 


Mac. 


el. 




8 


780 


Conze, LesboSy pi. V. 2. 


Mytilene 


iv-ii 


dact. 




4 


781 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 90, 29. 


Cnidos 


iii 


el. 




12 


782 


" " " 96, 65. 


Halicam. 


iii-ii 


el. 




6 


783 


« " " 90, 31. 


Cnidos 


iv-ii 




i.t.-h 
t.t. 


ZJ^ 


784 


Comp. KaibePs pref. IGA. 


Antipolis 


V 


hex. 


2 




551- 












785 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 89, 15. 


Cnidos 


ii 


el. irr. 




4 


786 


CIG. 2661. 


Halicam. 


(( 


el. 




6 


789' 


" 2037. 


Constan- 
tinople. 


iv-ii 


hex. 




I 



"^ , , , » OS 9* I4pwff€ 'AffffKKrjwiui iiZl 6fio0^fiois 
wp&TOs lUpvffdfityos 9ualcus Odaus vTodijKais, 

ffcus iro$rifio(r[6vais ] 

Bufthv r6vV i'ir6['^(rt ] 

^ ZcS Awdc6i^s fifS^cffv 
r6S€ (TOi h&pov trtfiirw irap* ifiov, 
'AydOcffv *Exf<t>v\ou KoJt ytiftd, 
'K'p6^€yoi MoKoffffAv 
KciX (rvfifidx^*' 
iv rpidKorra y€y€ais 
iic Tp^MS KofftrdySpas yty^d, 
ZaK6y$ioi, 
• Nrs. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose : see especially Kumanudes in *A^y. vii. p. 282. 
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790 


Rang. 2218. 


Dyme 


iii 




1. 1. 


8 + 


799 


CIG. 1946. Better Wolters, 
Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 


unknown 


iii-ii 


el. 




2 


809 


CIG. Add. II. 1837 d. 


Pharos 


ii 


hex. 




I 


844 


SceKaibel'sAdd. CIA.II. 
555- 


Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




4 


845 


See Kaibel's Add. CIG. 
411, and Add. 


(( 


iii-ii 


el. 




4 


846 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. II. p. 662. 


Argos 


iv 


el. 




6 


849» 


Lebas 11. 890. 


Delphi 


iv-iii 


el. 




4 + 


850 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. 174. 
Lovvy 75. 


Att. 


« 


el. irr. 




4 


851 


Better Lowy 170. 


Rhodes 


iii 


el. 




6 


852 


CIG. 666 and add. Better 
Lowy 224. 


Att. 


ii 


el. 




8^ 


«54» 


CIG. 2308. 


Delos 


" 


el. 




4 


«55 


*Ad^vatoy, I. p. 484. 


Atalante 


iii 


el. 




10 


856 


Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 614. 


«i 


Mac. 


el. 




2 


«56a 


Bull. Corr. i. p. 120. 


Hypate 


it 


el. 




8 


prf.8 














«57 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609. 


Rhodes 


a 


el. 




4 


S58 


CIG. 2884. 


Miletus 


iv-ii 


el. 




6 


859* 


Lebas v. 243. 


Tichiussa 


(( 


el. 




8 


860 


CIG. 2221. 


Chios 


iii-ii 


el. 




6 


875 a 


Better FrSnkel, Arch. Zt. 35 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 




4.4 


add. 


(1877). p. 43- 












923 


CIA. I. 493. 


Att. 


V 


el. 




4 


924 


Better Lowy 533. 


u 


iii-ii 


el. 


y. 4 


925 


Lebas 1. 85. Correcter 
Kohler, Mitth.vn(i882), 
p. 348. 


u 


iv 


hex. 




4 


926 


CIG. 12x2. 


Her- 
mione 


iii 


el. 




16 


932 


Lebas VI. 1866 a. Lowy 167. 


Sid on 


<i 


el. 




12 


936 


CIG. 17. Lebas 11. 108. 
IGA. 37. 


Argos 


v 


hex. 


* * 


2 



1 847 and 848 omitted : see Dittenberger CIA. ill. n. 947 and 948. 
^ 853 (CIA. III. 779) omitted. 

* The third verse should apparently end Adrvia ^i\^\ov[s]» 

* At end of verse 7 : NiifM(8o[u wais] ? 
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936 a 


Mittheil. ii (1877), p. 434- 


Lacon. 


V 


hex. 




5 + 


RM» 


IGA. 62. 












937* 


Rang. 992. 


Apbidna 


iv-ii 


dact. 




5 + 


938 


See Kaibel's Plrcf. Better 
Lowy 119. 


Tanagra 


iv 


el 


. 


4 


938aprf. 


Lowy 120. 


Thebes 


« 


eL 




6 


940 


Eph. 179. 


Att. 


« 


el. 




2 


940a 


IGA. 388. L5wy23. 


Olympia 


V 


el 




2 


RM« 




{Samos) 










941 


Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. 
1859, XVI. p. 98. 


Att. 


iii 


hex. 


•• 


3 


941b 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 84. 


Olympia 


u 


el. 




6 


RM* 


Lowy 126. 













1 Rohl thus : 

\^K\KifjJ.x^ rdyS* ehc6i^ Hvtar' ieya0m xai iyav*] 
[&y8]p^f i0fiijv ' l^liafuWaBiis d* Ijhi re BC]y* aMs 
pIkm [icfU 9op6fiots Karh, rpa]xvTdrtts iS[afid(rOfi.] 
[olxofidyott 8]i x'H^^C^f^^'iof irraffey r6i« ffafia] 
ip$d6€ itais n[oXvicX^f * &AA* tXa^i r]m kcU i tifppotw 
[8^|o, fdya^ iy^pvv,] Aids alyi6x[^ ^dtn aefJLw4], 

* Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 

y [r*] &ya8€|<l^eyoi 

[Oi]>^j iy d^Tfi 

vdyrri iw 

ical do\ixoKpOTdtl>ou v 

♦TIOT r« d-Tcf^tov EftJ 

. . . . vovy . . . vc<r . . X . . 

• EtBvtJMS AoKphs *AffrvK\4os rpis *0\ifnri iyiicWf 

tlK6ya y %<mivtv r-fivHt fiporois iaopay, 

* d^dc crki 6 UeKoffyhs iir^ *A\^«im woKa wiicras 

rhfJL Uo\vMK€ioy X^P<^^^ Kpay€ y6fioy, 
ifios iKOpiOxBri yuca^pos ' &AA^ wdrtp Ztv, 

Kol wd\.iy *ApKa6lcu KoAbv Afiufit k\4os, 
rlfiaaoy 5i ^iKiinroy, ts iy$dSt robs ^rh ydaay 

riffaapas thSticu ira7das ^ifAtrt fUxai* 
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I7S 



Kaibd. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Pbce. 


Age. 


Meti«. 


Nr. 
Venes. 


941 C 


IGA. 99, add. p. 175. 


Olympia 


T 


cL 




2 


RMi 


L6wy 50. 












942a 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. 


Olympia 


hr 


cL 


, , 


2 


RM2 


Lowy 90. 


[Maenalos) 










1033 


Kum. 3482. 


Att. 


iu 


hex. 




23 + 


1037 


Better Journal HelL Studies 
III. p. III. 


Petilia 


ii 


hex. 


•• 


11 + 


1042 


CIA. I. 522. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1043 


CIG. 525. 


« 


iv 


d. 


• • 


4 


1097 


CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409. 


Delos 


vi 




Lt 


I 


1098 


Better IGA. 410. Lowy 7. 


Orchom. 


vi-v 


hex. 


, , 


I 


1098 a 


Completer IGA. 12, add. 


Olympia 


<i 


dact. 


+ i.t 


2.1 


RM« 


p. 169. Lowy 25. 


{Melos) 










1099 


CIG. 8154. 


vase 


v 


• • 


it 


I 


1 100 


Benndorf, Vasenbilder 
XXVIII. n. 24. 


« 


« 


hex. 


•• 


I 


1130 




" 


vi 


, , 


it 


2 


"31 


IGA. 588. 


lamp 


iv? 


pent 


• • 


I 


1 132 


CIG. 545. 


vase 


iv-u 




iamb, 
tetr. 


2 


1133 


Monum. ined. il. pi. 44 b. 


4< 


V? 


• • 


i.t 
catal. 


2 


"34 


Ann.inst. 1864, p. 183, 197. 


<l 


v-iv 


hex. 


, . 


I 


"35 


CIG. 8429. Heydemann, 
Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 


if 


Mac. 


el. 


•• 


2 


1 136 


Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. 


Att. 


iii-ii 


el.? 


•• 


5 



MovrtWas vtK&y, itarpbs tx»v tvofxa, 

^ UlaivAXtos UtPOKKijs yUaaa EvB^^ppoyos vUs, 
axr^s fiouyOToXay r4ff(a)apa ir^fialBt iX^y, 

« With R6hrs supplements : 

Spaaufidxov itaiits tov MoX^ov iy Mtyaptviri] 

rm Ai Aaia\Kos koX [XrparoK\ris] fie [iyiSey], 
yp6^oty hroUi MdKios Ka[/3cipoicX]^f. 

But I incline to think that rp6<p»y, both here and in n. 740, is the artist's name. 
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B. — INSCRIPTIONS NOT IN KAIBEUS COLLECTIONS. 

I. 
Att. (Eleusis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, ?• ^9^' ^ ^^ hxHip. 
aA(A)o/tcvos vUrfO-cv "ETrcuvcTO? oSvaca rovSe 

HA.... 

n. 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

6y€0rfK€ Tvx<ivipoi 

dwap^^v Tdtfi/voutt. 

in. 

Att. vi-v. Kum. in 'AB^vaiov, vii, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 

. . . KoWtfuxxoi . • • 
.... coiftuu, 

IV. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
-what thus : 

[aySpoi <^tA.ra]rov EvBvfJidxov Navo-torparov ci/u. 

V. 

Att. vi. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
inCIA. IV, 373X.) 

. . • rrj^ KoX TTOiSes *A[OipnL]iai to8* ay[aXfJLa] 

[aTrja-ayff] • rj S* av[Tols eSfftpjova ^Vft]o[v ^X^]- 

VI. 

Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. I, 344 (cp. iv, p. 40). Lowy 9. Recognized as 
-verse by Benndorf. 

[. . . . ft*] AyiOrjKlcv ' 'AjpurroKX^s iiroija-cw. 

Vll. 
Att. vi-v. CIA. I, 352. Lowy 420. 

o XoAapy[eus] 

[ €lpya<r]fi€v<y: cpyov 

[ aviOrjKJcv d^ap^i/v. 
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vin. 

Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 79, n. i. My supplements. 

*AXKifm)(Oi y^ di[vc^#cc A109 yXavKilnnJ^ KOVfnfi\ 
€v;((tfX^ icrOXov 8[ai/tovoc ^ktcXcwv]. 

DC. 

Att vi Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 

NeopX^ iy[€OfjK€ vt]vs ifyytav ^apyrjv. 

*Avrqvii>p iir^ovjacv] 6 Euftapov? t[o8* ayaX/xa]. 

The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Evfidpou ar . , . . But the name 
Etfftopof is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it. 



Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one elegiac 
distich; artist's inscription in one hexameter. 

XI. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 

XU. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 

xm. 

Att vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist's inscription in prose. 

XIV. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
of lines. 

XV. 

Att vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
<he artist's inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 

XVI. 
Attvi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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XVII. 

Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kanu 
3476. 

<rk fieva Oavaro^ or ore fitv evOavaro^, 

xvra. 
Att. V. CIG. 913. CIA. IV, 477 e. 

[^8* cticjwi/ Iot[i;ic]€v *AfUiviov ' ion Sk d[p' avroM] 
[fivrjfM, &Kcuo<rw]i7S €iv€Ka k<u ycvcas* 

XIX. 
Att. V. CIA. IV, 486. 

'Aktow (or [Mjamov, [^JoKribu) toSc o^[fui]. 

XX. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 373 X. 

.... vr/^ K<u 7rat8c9 a/Li€/A[irTOi] 
... tf o avrots .... 

XXI. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

TovSc ^l\u}v 6y[€6TfK€v] *A$rfva£cu Tpivo&taKW 
OavfiMri viicij<ras [i]^ wSXtv 'Ap€<riav. 

xxn. 
Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 

Sofa fuv "EAA^vcDv Icpots iyadrjpamv av^ei 
TOvScy rixyrjs 8* ciicW rjSe itSiotri icpto-t[v]. 

viKTJ<ra^ Sk hnriDV tc Spo/iois ifyywv T€ iv afuXXa[ii] 
TTjv Upav OTCtfiavoL warpCSa KcKpoircav* 

*lXUuL KAapca *E<^€0'C(a 

avv<op(S[i], iinrcDt. Imriai, 

xxin. 

Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kohler, Mitthcilungen IX (1884)^ 
p. 284. 
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TOvSc vcco (rot, aro^y Atovwrio? cio-aro T^tSe 

#c(u rkyxvon Ovoev koI $6av €lK€Xai crot, 
Kcd irdvT, ov ttAovtov Kpiva^ noKvapyvpov av^uv 

iv SofiAM, ck TO <r€p€iv, Baic;(Cy ra <r6i vofUfia* 
[i]yff <Sk, (0 AtdioKr', a>v iXao9« oZkov a/x* avrov 

[icflu] ycvc^v (rwt^ots irdvra T€ (tov Ouuroy, 

XXIV. 
Att. iv-iii. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 

(a) TrXjeurrofi ftiv KolJ^ttHra [tJ/mwtwv (tcov ^o^cg ivaivov, 
AvcravSpov Ili^ccos ^Apx^frrparri lyyoKC, koc ,vi/[v] 
[AjctVcis (TOto-i <f>{\oun fie/av iroBov, ^^o;(a S* avr^ 

dv$p^ XiTTOvca <^ao9 fxoipiSifM OavdrttM., 

(b) ^vatpfj durKT^aaa fiCoy Kal <r<jii<f>pcva BinjurKio 

^voca fux pwroru fiopatpxiv -^kOe reA,o$. 

(c) ireyOoi fnjTpl Xiirova-a Keunynyro)* tc ttootci tc 
vai^ T ipJm OvijuTKU) koI fu )($wv 178c Kokwrra, 

rj vSxnv Koivrf roi^ diroyiyvofieyoiq, 
dpi Sk Ava-dvBpav Ilt^cais * KpxtfrrpdTq rjSc. 

XXV. 

Att. iv. Kumanudes *AO^pMoy ill, p. 595. (O = ov.) 

d Ti^ iv hSpwroi.% dptrrj'i h^€K iaretfiavfaOrj 
nXxurrov fyw /ur^ctov tov^ (Ltv\ov OT€<^av[oi/] 
Xpvcov' 'AftyveuW S lfTT€<f>dvwr€ ^oXis, 

cvSoufUtfv 8c iOavov, naCSotv ircuSa^ KaTak€iv<i}[y]* 

XXVI. 

Att. iv. Kohler, Mittheilungen X (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 

T^pxs icroTcXiT?. Nixo) Trjpvo^ ywri. 0co^iXos t<roT€A,iJs. 

cc TO KoXo)? coTt Oavtiv Kdp.di tovt dtrevtip.^ Tvxrf 
ovSk ^009 X.€va'{<r)(ov oyc hatpuocrLv rjv dycpaoro^y 
ircMTtv 8* dyOpiaTOLCi irapio'xov dvfVKhrjrov lpja.vr6[y\ 
hmpjw ^(dovioia'i tfcots virc3e^ro yaio. 
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See pp. 38 and 47. 

XXVII. 

AtL !▼. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O = ow, E = «i.) 

Ai;/tvov car* riyaOeas k€v$u rdilxK ivOdSe yam 
dySpa <luXjtnrp6PaToy' Nuco^;(os S* ovofio, 

xxvra. 
Att hr. Mylonas in BulL Corr. 1879, p. 359. (O = ow.) 

Tovi SiyaBoui iarepiey ^A/wys, iifUXtfa-c S* ImUFOS 
iccu yqpai vtOTTj^ ov ircLptdniX ippltrai' 

&f Ktu T[X]aLVKta^ ^i^uns &ir6 varpiSoi c2py<i>[v] 
^\ff iv[i] vdtSacTw ^pa'€<f>6vrp OaXoLfwy. 

XXIX. 

Att. V. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 

[<njfm ToS* *Epx]<H^«/*€]i^t mjrrip KoXAourxpos {[A^kcf]* 

XXX. 

Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 405. 

yrfpoiav avo(royy iroiSas irai&wv iiriSowravy 
AvatXXav Kari^u Kotvora^nj^ OdXofioi. 

XXXI. 

Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. 

[<^a]t3tfu&;9 &y€OrfKey 'AOrfvauu ToS* dyaXfW, 
vo? UptDTapxcv UpopaXicioq, &, <tv So^ 6\pC¥ 
avrm koI irajunv roi9 r* €7riytyvo/ACFOft[s]> 

xxxn. 

Att. iv. napvaffa6s 1 882, p. 250. (O = ov.) 

"BtKrCarri 'SovfXTp/Cov 'HpajcXuSnt's, 

ILtfripa tOrjKa ba'C<a% wrlav rots vaatv iSiaOaiy 
dvt^ &v cvAoyta? #cai iiraxviov 3iw ^Ifu. 
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xxxiii. 

Att iv (?). CIG. 1041. Kum. 3486. IBM. i, 132. ^roixti^p- x >» ▼• 2 i» 
noted as certain by Hicks^ 

oricov .... 

[ao]<l>{a[v] «• Ir* ix^v(?) 

irar/dos ijvtxa T€v$rf 

(tfv ^ru^cv* 

XXXIV. 

Att. iv-iii. Kumanwdes in 'A^Muor in, p. 596. 

€4 TtFa ytj KaT€)(€i XPV^^^9 *"** TiJvSe yvMukoy 

ov8c/xtas ft^/T^? KuvofUmjv dperrji • 
cv8(UjU«^ ^ IXiTTCv pvorov KOi Tracrt woOtivT^. 

. . . ^'Ai; . . . [j3]ou\ov. Bav^imrtSi/s S#cafi)9<i>vi8i;s* 

XXXV. 

Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (O = ow.) 

XXXVI. 

Att. iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1884, p. 470. 

r}]pii>9 ouTOs dpi/iOF €pyov Sarotrtra.^ 

fjiif^iav Tovro AccdviSccd • 

&fji<fHi} yap voTpTfatv ifiwerov [a]ift[a]T[t . • . 
dAA.' o ft^ ^ )9aUMs o[i#c]€[c . . .J<rto[is] 



6 fnjvTpa<l}€K fKH. wpoworfci fiov [koXw?]. 

In the fourth line the editor gives ©[Ifxl^L''*"] ^[Xw]0-/o[if], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like Auctt eptaaiois (or TtiOpaaiois, 
♦wAftfl-rotj). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with icoXwj, although the copy 
indicates no break. 

XXXVTI. 

Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen rv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Lowy, was kindly granted me by Professor Kohler. 
Supplements mine. ' 

[rpura'iHiv Srf (rre^LXwv drpairov, $€V€, KJipd^eo aijfia 

[avTOKao-JiynTTCDV <h y€V€r)v iXxTroV 
\_&y Sip* €y]a>v [^ft]oX[o]v wvparoi jSacrtXcia *At8aOj 

[iv piioi] a XxTrapiM Ovfwv hroirpokuTrwv* 

XXXVIII. 

Att. iv-ii. Kohler, Mittheilungen ii (1877), p. 246. 'Ai^yaiov v, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 

-^ 

ffpm. cv^[a/xcvo9 . . . dvc^KcJv dl7rap;(i^. 

XXXDC. 

Att. iv. Philios, ^kd4\vaiov v, p. 321. Lowy 73. 

*A<r#cXi;7rta)[t] Kt;(i7<rMnros Atov[v<ribv] 'Avokgucvs &vi\6riK€v\ '^par- 
4avi87f^ iw6rj[a€v]> 

Tov )(aX€irov 80 ... . 

09 8a>pov Oeuii 

XL. 
Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 

fjLoiptu T i\,€a,v6[v] 



(DV yrj Kar€)(a <l>OifJL^vw]. 



XU. 

Att. Mac. Central Museum. Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 

fjLvrjfw. To[8* €VTVK^TOv $yrjT[Civ iJyiJJTopos dv[8p«i>v], 

Ei;icriro[v, ov OdvaJTo^ i(av[i6vTa vXa]vS>v 
p\xujfi^\^pwv tKi\y rf\a\aX\\€v 

XLn. 

Oropus iii. Unpublished. Mentioned by Lowy, p. xxii ("«« I35«")' I *™ 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assurance. In all there 
were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the *E^i»- 
iitpis may be hoped for. 
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XUU. 
Salamis, hr-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 534. 

[irjoyrwv iy Otfxi^ iarl tv)((uv cvSoufuxrc SvrjTdi^* 

'^XiKuiq 8c iroBov vtapas fiyi^firp^ re Xivavau 
a'tii<l>po(ruvrfS l6[a]vov, Aoy^ts iiruivvfuai^, 

xuv. 
Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 

"EySi/Xov t6^ (rofuu 

XLV. 

Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, DeUctus (2d ed.), n. 69 ; Mebter, 
yahrb, fUr Philol., 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 

[tokS*] ^APtav XIOov [IJoToo'cs o'icottov dy[pov, oStra]. 

So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister [ ^]<Tr o<r* is cKowSy; Cauer [f\araff€ <ra'Kow6y. — 
The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [r^vS*] "K^^v \lBop [£8e Karf^raffts CKowhy i>y[pov], or 
[ip$di9 r^rd'] "k^v \i$0¥ [f\craff%s vKOwhv ir^fiov], 

XLVI. 
Ettboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so : 

[^Kpa\vaff 'OBirrfi [dpoyydi ^c\8ci>p, o]? fi itroCtfO'ei^, 
t6v&€ ^6\ov, (avIOal Sv/soSeS) €v(a/A[cvo$]. 

XLVII. 
Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, viii (1883), p. 202. 

at wppixff^ aO\oi 



7ra]p[0]€voy *A[yp]oT€p[av]. 



XLVIII. 

Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mitthellungen x (1885), p. 283. 

YHpaX 81J, KXewiKC, \iirwv pCov aivcro^ A<rrois 

Kturax TOvSe ficyav rvfipw lft>€<Tardfjufvoiy 
[^JetSta cicycyaoKy Xiiropos 8c ro k[qS\o% ATrtca-aif 
7ratS<tfv TC djcpuojua, Xuirerax aXuKia* 
KA.coviico9 ^etSibv. 
▼. 3 KAI02, Lolling KX[i]os, 
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XLIX. 
Ceos, vi. IGA. 393. Roehl thus : 

[ttJvS* iOerriv rckrJoTyv 2r<i)[ftv]Xos 'A[XKt]8afia¥* 
[<SS€ 0€(av wpovo'^Trff fjnfpiov [3^ /xcj/ioora <l>vXa 

KirchhofF's supplements, who however reads in v. 2 [Mero r^v XP*']^'' Sr«([Xi]or 
'A[Kri8]«(^Aas. 

Delos, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 

Acivayopas fi* dytOrfKCv ^ki/^oXcm 'AttoXXoifu 

[&]«4r,]. 

u. 

Delos, il Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 331. 

'HpaxXct ToS* ayaX/ia KpopiXov TroTs dvc9i;ic[cF] 
*Aa7ro<r4s 'IvoMrov yeirovi icoAAtpoov. 

LH. 

Delos, iii-ii. Homolle, -^w. /4rr-4. 1884 (3"« s^rie, vol. iv), p. 215. LSwy I22^ 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 

AiyXtoi t3pwrfavTo] OAIO 

ipya TAIHEI i UoXvKp . . . 

fhcova or )(CLpiov Trarpos ov . . • 

QhivuLS TeiartKpdrov, 

LIII. 
Delos, ii. Homolle in Afonuments grecs^ 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 

(3 fiajcapy (i> <^iAcrcup€, <rv kcu Btlounv dotdocs 

Kol TrXaxTTrfunv, dva(, cvTraXdpjoun ficXciSf 
w, TO (rov i(€V€irov<rt ficya Kpdro^y <k pJev iv vfivoHy 

01 8^ )(€p<i}v T€)(ya^ SuKvvfUvoi fTf^cripiov, 
Jis irort Sva-iroKifioi^ TaXdrai^ Ooov 'Ap€a /LLCJfas 

i^Aoo-as oUuwv woXXov vwepOev opwv * 
wv €y€K€v ToBe (rot Niici;parov iKKpira ipya 

"XoxriKpaTrji Ai;X<i>i ^iccv ^ dip,<f>ipvmju 
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UV. 

Ddos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Lowy 430. Bustrophedon. 

NtxovSpi; \K 6v€0rfK€v iK7fPo\ioi lo\€alpyji 

^a.vo/j,€y€Oi Sc Kcuriyvifn;, '^paiov S* 0X0x0$ ft[ijv]. 
At the end, Homolle assumes fji[§] and another line ; Gomperz f([e] as ' anadiplosis.* 

LV. 

Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 1 7 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be toCJ' kJaaxfi^s koX 'A^itji. The editor suggests also M 
tf^/i[a] 1. I, [iLtJ^]{nnw 1. 14. One might add vhv ^vf or K[aAAo]a^i^0-ty, end of 
L 15; . . . Ti 4^j ^u[A^j>] 1. 10. 

LVI. 
Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. 1884, p. 86. Bustrophedon. 
^fffuavenp eifu fjLv^fm rrj^ Ao/uu/wydpcoK • 

LVII. 

Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 

Ai;iSafia9 
Ilvyfuuov varipoi 

LVIII. 
Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 106. 



Nij/t^ 

0^9 3^ operas iwCdTjXa d[ir]o^<i> 

Iiyrjim. iarrfO'ev t6^ 

LIX. 

Delos, CAioSf vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, P- 254. Lowy i. (Incomplete, IGA. 380 a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain : I give Rohl's. 

MucKi[a&;9 re i]fjui icaXo[v dyakfJL ivoTjcc #cai utos] 
[*A]px^P/">5 Plcvkyjurw €KrfP6[kov loxcotpi/s] 
oi Xtbt, M€[Xav]os warpmov ao{rv vc/iovrcs]. 
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LX. 
Chios, V. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. 2roixri96y. 

^<rA^[s] tov[t]o [y]wai#co« oBov wapa T[iy]vSc to o{^]fui 
Xjnof^opov 'AoTractiys €or[T]i KaTa7r^t/i[ci/]i;s * 

6pyfj% S d[vT]* 6.yaBrj^ Evw . . Si/s toSc ^v[^f(.]a 
avTTJ iwiarrjaevy tov vapoKoiTi,^ hfv* 

The dative without 1,- alrii, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. See Rohl's note. 

LXI. 
Chios, ii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 

'AoTracia? vaov tc #cai cvypairrov Biro fijop<l}ay 
Aioyms (o')ropya$ dyriTi^ovau x^*"^' 

LXn. 
Samos, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 

[^v^oSc] Xffpa/ivrfs fi dy€$[rf]K[€]v Trjptfi dyaXpau 

Lxm. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 

2]rf>ar<ovos 

09 ^kOcv 

iv oaau i(opy€i 

dpiSrrjXa 

s yci/€T* (ivSpctfv 

ots 

B]aK;(Ov 

a]v. 

LXIV. 

Olympiti, Afe/os, vi-\, IGA. 12 a add. (p. 169). Lowy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098 a RM. 

[0pcun;]fu£xov TnuSes t[ou .... 

LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 

[E]v/utci{t8]as #ca[o-]iy[n7T .... 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 

Ka>[^i]os 6 K/MTo[)3]ov[X]ov Slvo E[u/i]vairTas vea.{p)rjP*av. 

So Rohl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 

LXVII. 

Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 65. "Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift." The only words legible are r4raprai (end of v. i) and roi0'8c (end of 
V.3). 

LXVIII. 

Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 

KOCfiav "A.prj^ warpiSi or^c ivBaSe waiSa IliSaivos 
Tifiayopav, vUrfS vavfJLd\Ofv i^yc/ndvou 

LXDC. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 

(a) [cucova Ilap/icvtSo]? Bvyarpoi cr^ercpas fu ^wjfiojv 

[koI KXciVCi) fjijoTTJp fXVOfA M woiSi OiatLv* 

, . . . <n) Sk fjL* ix€t rcficvos Ato9, S[<f>]pa r 'AwdAAow 
[n;A]oi) dpMAJ/ev IXtnv iK Trvpos dOavarov* 

(b) [c]tic<W HapfUvtSoi (o-)Tao-€v Ovyarpos /^[c Aai^fuav] 

[icjcU KXciVO) fMLTTJp 

<l>oy 

LXX. 

Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 

XP^ ^vpaKOO'ia McXtr?; TroXvicAavrc McvtcncoM 
dv8f>i ^avowra, rcas ovv€Ka (na^pwrvya^. 

LXXI. 
Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 



.... A€i]voicA[^] ^iXilinrofv . . 
.... Kcu. *A^aK(ua[9 Aiv&iots . 
['A^votjcu AivStixt Kol Au . . . 
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Aavo#cA.covs BajdcrBt \y\^\_y\''fi6ro\^ ivBoBe /uop^ay], 
(rr[Xcv]yt& #cai Sotois [Pp]iOofjL€i^ov <rr€<^vois], 

Atv[8o]v 6y l€[po]v aoTv ['7rap]aoT[a86v iJpa)C<ror*] 
ijcr[^]cu 'A^avouas ayOcfw. ir 

a T€ ^iXo^cuos ^pvyo. [irpOf^vycnxTa ^^lAtVirov] 
inuSa [X]i[^]o[i]coT<Di [irpwrZerU i<m rviroii]. 

0CCDV *AVT40X[€VS]. 

LXXII. , 

Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 

• • . . . KaA.]Xi(rr[p]arc x^H^ Uoaei&Sy 

s KaOvtrtpOc 8i<^pa>v 

CO* . • ro vUa 

<l>€povavL y€pa^, 

.... KaAA.]tOTparov oXPtoq oZkos 
. . . icv8ia]vap* d[ir]oSo9(?). 

LXXIII. 

Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Diai.) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads "Oyaaos [*Opd]fa(y)Tos 
(jhnasO'Seo-na^'Sa'tO'Se) . 

[hB^aS iyto Kdpm kojl /jl€ x[^]^ V^ koXvuto, 
[*0]vao'o[s *Ov]cur[av]Tos /x[i7]7r<») oioficvos. 
ov yap 'jr[o]vi7pos coiv, [d]XXa fiuccuorarost 
TiyvS* ^[^]<[fti7]v 6.[p]crrjv rots iropiownv opoK. 

UtXIV. 
C3rprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 68. 

;(atp€rc. 
Kap<m[/ra]m^ Ka ttoti, /n/irai ficya • p,iy ttot' if€unfq 
Oedis 4>^ [ko, ^Jvarois ip€p€Lp.€va 9ra(v)raKdpaoT09 * 
ov yap Ti ^TrioTats, Si(v)Op<t)fr€j OcSn 4A.(X)' ^ryx* *^ '^P 
tfcois, icv/i€p^vai 7ra(v)ra ra &vOpiairoi <l>povi<oL 

Xotperc 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial,) n. 69. 

ri/AO) rhiy) iiflMTo(v) &/Aao(v) lla<fiija(v) yc Sifnaok. 

LXXVI. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 71. 

^ya» i7[/u] *ApiaT0Kp€T7fS ko, /acv tarajdav [KaJo-tyn/Tot 
fUfi,vafi€voi. cv/rcpyco-uis ra? irou c? ttotc Ifpfiau 

Lxxvn. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 126. 

®€a;y(Dp ©coicAcos hcatrra fi <ifH<r€Tv ' . 

<r4(s) Tc ToSc 5yos cnAiytny to(v) 8o/u(v) "ASt; 

fluraarcD. 

^1;^ ^m/i; ^t&uXos IviTO Tw a(y)Bpwiria. 

The first line is prose : the remainder (an imprecation against the riolator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After <rl{s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 

Lxxvm. 

Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commeniationes in honorem 
Theodori Mommseni, p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is : 

A(i>X£ficA.o($) F^Ooxtn ^AXeporrfS X^v) Ta(v)8* CTrc/raou 

(the last word being equivalent to iiroiyi<Ta). The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting x^^^* Compare CXLII. 

LXXDC. 

Halicamassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Lowy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 

TTOLTja-tv MoKcScDV AtoioxTtov 'H/9aKAca>n/s« 

LXXX. 
Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 

^ fuiAa Kol ravrav 6 KXctTrTrtSa eiararo NtVccuv • 

eiKOva retSe xAvrofi p-vapjo. kcu oif/tyovoi^, 

Sapov oTrws Ovoeyri Oew ycpa? a y' cvl vcwoi 
'fjp.eva dyyeWoi Sco/oa &vavo\ui^. 
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LXXXI. 

Didymi, yi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 

. . . rfurToi<f> 8c chrey 8t[ic]aiaK 

wouiv . . <u$ irar^KS* 

Lxxxn. 

Ephesus, iv. GIG. 2984. L6wy 88. 

EvOtfvoi Ev7r€{$€09. 
[v]ios narp<McX€09 Ao/iSoXos dpyaitmro. 

Lxxxm. 
Cyme, iii-ii. Revue Arch., 1884 (3"»« s^rie, vol. iv), p. 93. 

(a) nocrctSciivtov Itrdi /xc Kovpov Mevropa XZw* 

(b) McvTopa Tov Xiov Xcwr<ras, fw, tov 6^ viro p.rfTphii 

Xuis, CIS *Ai8os 8a>fia ica^cXxoficvov, 
ov AxVcv OKTaeny, irarptSos 8* dTTOvocr^v iSoCou 

iuvurev -^ ycvcrcip' opyoAcois ^cvums* 
d/A<^or^9<x<n ^ idrov (^oj^s xpovov ijvixrc Mocpoy 

cacoa-aTTCvracrcts 6^ 17X10V cf cXittw. 
Sfi^fJLOv Bk crrc<^vo9 Triwr^v ffipeya fxrprvci dySpos 

dpTiffivovs' XciTTCt 8* oXyca Trarpi ^tXoti. 

LXXXIV. 

Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (1880), 

p. 83. 

'Hpa>v8a9 'AAxioSa *HpaxA.corr[i;s]. 

^/icv09 V iuvoia-Lv dyrjp oSe koL ^tX[os dUrrois]) 
TrXcum/v re €v<l>po(rvinji 8ojd[v dcipa/uvos]. 

LXXXV. 

Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 181. 

[r]ot8c ^TTo X[<ua]s tov 8c#caTa[v] iyiBriKav *A^[a]vai. 

LXXXVI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 

%fju<i)v fi &i^idr)K€ norc48a/:(i>v[t /rovaKrt]. 
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LXXXVn. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 

[ ELorJci&i/rcDvt fdrnxru 

Lxxxvra. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 

. . . (tfv fi' 6y€[0vj]K€ HoTciBSyt /roifoiCTi]. 

LXXXDC 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 

S09 )(apUa'((r)av &<4>opfM.v» 

Rohl -lot or -SaM ; but ^6s is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the i. 

XC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 

[. . . ^iroyyetAaJs, tv 8^ S09 \apUa'{o)ay [dc^/nov]. 

ACl. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 

6af€]$riK€ [IIoTCiJSavi f [amicTi]. 

TV 8^ 8[of xapUo'axLV d<^opfiav]. 

XCII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108 a) add., p. 171. 

[. . . hrjayyuXasy tv 8i 8o[5 x°']pi€a'((r)av d/AOC/rov. 

XCIII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 

[Mav]BpoTrv\ov ro^ cofJia, 

XCIV. 
Olympia, Coring, v. IGA. 26 a add., p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 

[va/Tos fAh/ <^taXav )(pv<r(a]v ^x^i, iK Sk [Tavaypas] 
[toi AaxcBaifJuwioi avfji.]fjLa)(ui r ai^cdcv]. 

\hSipov icir *ApyaW kcu 'A^ajvatwv koI ['Ioivodv], 
[tov Scicarav vtica? civjc/ca rem 7ro[Xc/iiou]. 

Ko[pivd]i[o 

P 
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« 

xcv. 

Olympia, Argos, v. IGA. 41. L6wy 30. 

fw^v *A^avo8a)/)Ou rt kcu 'Acrcoiro&iipoi; toSc fkpyov* 
\& fikv *A;(aios, o ^ ^f Apycos cvpv)(6pcv. 

Usencr {Al^iechischer Versbau^ p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to say *Mavot&rov and 'Atf-onroS^ov. 

XCVI. 

Epidaurus, vi-v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 

KoAAtluT/oaTos dv€OrfK€ rtSk *Aa-K{X.)avi[Si]i 6 fiayipoc. 

Probably meant as a verse. The A. of the god's name is omitted. 

XCVII. 

Epidaurus, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 fig. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Isyllos von Epidauros^ Berlin 1886. Compare Baunack, 
•* Studien* I. i, Leipsic 1886; Blass, der Paean dei Isyllos, Jahrb. fUr PhiloU 
1885, p. 822. 

(I) ^ 

*loi;AAos ScD'cparevf *E7riSai^i09 6y€$riK€ 
*A7rdAA<i>vt MoAcarcu koI * AarKXainm, 

8afu>9 CIS dpurroKpariav avSpa^ a[t] 7rp[o]ayoi icoXctfSy 
avTOi iayypOTipo^y SpOovroL yap i$ ay&payaOuii ' 
5 al 81 T15 KoXla^ vpoa^d^u^ ^lyyavot voyrfpias, 

vdXiv iirayKpoviav, KoXof wv 3a/A09 ao"<^aAcoTcpos. 
TavSc riv yviapav tok rj)(ov koI iXcyov koI vvv Acyw. 
tv^apuav 6arYpaAl/€v<, al k as ravSc rav yvw/iav ireny 
6 vo/Lios dftiv, ov iir^Sei^O' iyevro 8* ov#c ofvcv ^€[o)]v. ' 

10 Tovh* lapov Bttai, pxKpox vofwv rjvpfy *loi;AAos 

d<fiOiTW iifvaov yepas dBavdroun StoUnv^ 

KOI yiv airwi hofJLOi OeOfiov Oiro irarpiSoi dfiaXy 

XCi/oas dvaoxovTCs fiaxapca'atv h ovpavov cv/w[v]. 

01 K€v dlpiOTCvciKri 7roXi;o9 TacS* *Elirt8avpoi;, 
15 XiiacrOcu T€ dvhpa^ koX ^TrayyciAat Karot ^vXas* 

oTs 7ro\tov;(OS vtt^ orcpvois dpera T€ koL ouScoS; 

^ The stone has eEON. 
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TOto"iv ^flxiyy£\Xcv kcu irofiircvev a'<l>€ KO/icovra? 

^oifiioi dvaKTt vliM tc *Ao-#cAa7rtci>i tar^pi 

€ifjLaa-iv iv AcvKOurt, Sd<l>va^ OTC<^vots iror 'AttoXA-o), 
20 TToi S* AcricAATrtov ipveai iXtua^ '^fi€po<f>vWov, 

dyvws TTO/A^cvciv kcu iircvxta-Oat, TroXtarots 

weicriv dtt 8iSd/i€v ritcvoiq r iparay vyUtav, 

Tav KoXoKayaBiav r *E7nSavp6i dci piwtv ^ dvSpwv 

ewofjuav tc koI dpdvav koI •jrXourov dfiefi<f)i^, 
25 wptu^ i( wpav vopjov dci rov^ aripovra^. 

ovTo) TOft k' apMV 'n'€pi<f>€i&oiT cvpwjra Zcv9. 

(3) 

7rp<i>t09 MoAos ireviev 'AttoXXcdvos MaXcdra 

PtapJov KCU tfiHruus i7yXdiO"€v rifuvoq. 
ovSc KC ©cao-aXui^ ^v TpLKKtfi 7r€ipa$€irjs 
30 CIS d3vrov Karapas * AanXTjiriov, d firj i<l>* dyvw 
vpSiTov 'AwdAAcovos )3a>fun; Owrcn^ MctXcdra. 

(4) 
^<n;XAo5 /AorvXaitSat liriBrjKt pjavTcva-axrOai ol 
TTCpl Tov TTcuavts €v AcX^ois, ov iir6rq<T€ €15 rov 'AwdX- 
XoDva KCU TOV 'Ao-KXaTTtov, rj Xcoidv cZ Ka dtf dyypd- 
35 4>ovTi TOV TTcudvo. * ifJLaan'€v<T€ \m6v ol Ka etficv dy- 
ypd<f>ovn kcu avrUa kcu cs tov voTtpov )(p6vov. 



FEET. 



4€ TTcuava dcov dcto-ttTC Xaol j^a^ea? €waera[v]^ *-5 

TcurS* *E7rt8avpov. cuSe yop <^tis cvcttovo"* rj^v- ^-9 

9 €s oKoas TrpoydvoDV afJL€T€pQ)v, w ^olfie 'A-jtoX- 10-12 

40 X(i>v. *EpaTa> /Liovo-av warrfp Zcirs XcycTat MdX[o)i] I3~i6 

B6fJL€v irapaxoiTiv 6<rioun yap.01^, <^Xcym5 8*, [os] I7~'9 

varplS *l^iSavpov Ivcucv, Ovyaripa Md[X]ou y[afi]- 20-23 
€4, TOV 'EpaToi yctvaTo fidrrfp, KXeo<^77/jia 8' ovofuicrOr). iK 24-28 

8c ^Xeywa ycvcTO, AtyXa 8' ovofuurOrj ' t6^ iinovvfJLOv, 29-32 

45 TO KoXXos 8c Kop(ovi9 iircKkijOrf.^ Karihmv 8c 6 xpv- 33-3^ 



^ Wilamowitz conjectures (8'y)/ir«i', with much probability. 

* So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz iyya9ra[i]. 

' Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words in 9^ . . . hrcKX'fiBri stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands 
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a-OTO^Oi ^oipoq ifjL MdXov ^/luhs TnLpOtvtav iopay 37~AO 

HXvo-e, X,€)^€iav 8* t/upocvrwv c-jrc^Sas, Aarouc Kope 4^-44 

^(pva'OKOfia, cripoyual cc • cv 8c Bvoa^i. rcftcva re- 45"4^ 

K€r6 * wv AtyAcu yovifuiv 8* eXvo-cv (i>8tva Aio9 49-5* 

50 [wjous fura M[o]ipai', Aa;(c<rts t€ fw2a dyavou ivucXtf 53-5^ 

<rtv 8€ viv AtyAas fiarpo^ 'AcKXairtov iiwofuxit 57"^ 

"AttoAAoiv, tov vo<r<»)v vawTTopa, ^otr^pa vyuios, 61-63 

fi€ya Swprjfia fiporoi^. u iroiov, U iroiov, x*"P^* 64-6S 

*AaKXain€, rkv <rav *^irCSavpov fiaTpan-okiv av- 69-71 

55 ^<DV, ^va/oy5 8* vyuiav iwiTrifiwois 4^p€ox koI <ra>- 7^-75 

paxTiv &pjoi%» 4€ TTOAaVf 4C Traiav. 76-7S 

(5) 

Kot To8€ <r5s operas, ^AcKKrprU, roipyav ^8ct^s 
^y K€LvoKn ;(povoi9 o#ca Siy or/oaTov ^c <^cX»nros 
CIS ^dprrjVy iBikiav dvcXciv paxriXrjtSa riprjv. 
60 T04S 8* 'Ao"KXi77rio[s ^]X^c )Soa^oo[9] ^f *E7ri8avpau 
ripiov 'HpaicAcos ycvcav, as <^ci8cro apa Zcvs. 
TovroKt 8* ^X^c ox' o TToTs ^#c BoiMnropov ^X^cv Kaftvo)[v],* 
Tw TV ya TTOOTCtxovTt ** OT/vovn^aus uvv oTrXowrtv 
Xap'TTopLevoi ^vcioiSf 'AaKXairU. 'rrai^ 8* co't8cuv <rc 
) XtVcrcro x^*p' opcywv Ikctt/i pvOwi <rc Trptxravrwv, 
" ap-iropii elpj, reiov Sutpuiv, 'AaKXrprik Hatdv, 
dXXa /A* CTrotKTCtpov/' rv 8c fun ra8c eXc^as ivapyij, 
^^ Odpa€i, Koipm yap crot a<l>i$opai, dXXa fici/* avrct, 
rois AaKc8(U/uiovtoi9 x<^^^^^ ^^o ic^pas cpvfaSy 

sthing like ^ic 8^ ♦Acy^a Ovydrrip oi y4v§ro^ Ktyka. V hvoiuMn To{v)y 

vfMS, iirh KdKKws 9i Kopuyls ijr€K\'fiBri (still better would be iirh iccCXXeof 

>p\s 8* iir9K\'fi0ri'), That is, she was named AtyXa after her father ^Xtyieu, 

h is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 

henschrift, 1887, n. 4, p. loi, proposes to omit 8* h^ofAdoBri after AfyAo, but 

is not a satisfactory remedy. 

T^Ktro (J)ytv Semitelos, — a certain correction. 

Xaipe *A<rK\airt4 and (just below) ai^oy were certainly intended, a»Wila- 

itz has pointed out. 

See p. 59. Wilamowitz ^\6(v (6) ndfiyur, 

rit 70 xocrtlxovri (Wilamowitz) is more probable than t^ y* kworrttxovri, 

moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (JiXOtv v. 62) at the 

At. 
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7^ ovy€Ka roxs ^oCfiov XPV^H^^ ato^ovTi Stxauusi 

ovs fuivTCiKToftcvos TToprra^e iroXtfL Avicoupyos." 

m o fih^ eSi;(eTO iiri "iTrdpTrjv, ifJik 8* c5[p]<r€ v[o}rffui 

dyyuXxu Aoice&u/Aoviois iXOovra to Otiov, 

irovra /aoX* iituL^. <h 3* avdi/o-avro^ oKovotiv 
75 <ra>rapav if>rjfiav, *Aa'K\rpn€y kcu <r<^' ^craoMTas. 

oi 8^ iKopviav iravras {cvau? <re Scxeo^ou 

ataTTJpa €vpiv)(6pov Aaice&ufu>vo9 dycoXcovrcs* 

ravra roc, cS /xcy* dpiare ^cwv, aviOrfKCv IcrvAAos 

TifiSiv <rrfv Apenjvf *avai^ iLairtp ro Sikoiov. 

xcvin. 
Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Epb. 1885, p. 194. 

^pv/JLo^ Trats 0co3wpov oXv/jlttikov €vBaS dycova 
fjvyttX* av$7jfjuip SpOfUuw Oeov ci$ kAvtof 0X0-09* 
iy&p€ui^ wcLpd&uy/MjLt irarpU 8« fUH Imriov *Apyos. 

XCIX. 

Tegea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 

"AlSoi €1$ €vvai 6 AoKtav SoXoh i<l>Ota€v *Api;s 

Aa 

avro9 8* €rA.€' /XO/J05 #c(u (ruyyoyovy ^vuca Kpiynyv 

fl[[^]v;(ov 8* iaopav * Av8po(rO€v€o^ kcu Ofiaifjuov 



Sparta, ,vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. Liv and 
Lix) HK does duty as ^ic-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line r&jfv€ lAv (= i^v)^ and in the second, [iro]xueroi» of rts ZutkIoi may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 

a. 

Sparta, vi-^ IGA. 78. 

Aafjoaviav Av€OrfK€ *A^avaia[t] lIo\Ldx<oif 
vcKoas ravra ar* ov8^ TrrfTroKa rwv vw. 
A prose inscription follows. 
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CII. 

Sellasia, vi-v. IGA. 62 a add., p. 174. 

nXeurrta&is fi' d[i'€^K€] AuxTKUipouriv o[[yaA/xa] 
Tiv8apt8av 8[i8ufMi)v] /Aaviv 6vi8{S)6[/JL€y<K]. 

an. 

Olympia, v. Kircbhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Lowy 33* 

[rXavxtaJi? ft€ KoXcDv y€ve[oU ^aA.€r[o]s iiroUi* 

[rX]avKti;s o AvKKiSew [roiji *^/xrji *V[rf]yiv(K. 

Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic of Rhegium. 

CIV. 
Olympia, vi. Kirchhofif, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 84. IGA. 552 a. 

[ vpo]T€p<a 8* ^TTOTCt A[afiao']i7nro9 

KXjuvoT€pav Sk irdXtv irarptS <^OriKi. . . .] 

CV. 

Olympia, vi-v. KirchhofT, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 

........ avi6r]K€ fJL€ Trais 6 [Iljii^aivos 

[wtuSas viici7<ras . . .Jicpan/s <rra8tov. 

CVI. 

Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. L6wy 416. 
Two fragments. Rcihl's restpration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain^ 
is as follows : 

[ciicdva Fa\€i09 ravS *Ayi]a8a9 dvc^iyicc], 
[irvf irois vcKoura]? koXov d[yo)va Aios]. * 

[Si/pofi^dov Tov iv AiyJtVot /jl i[8ov ivOaSe /rcpyov]. 

. cvn. 

Olympia, Orestheutn^y. IGA. 98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. , 

(TcXAcov rovS aviOrfKt Aaijfi)[oyo^ dyAoos vwfe] 
(*A picas '0[p]c)<r^a(rios, 7r[vf ^vt Trauri Kparoiv]. 

Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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cvra. 

« 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. L5wy 94. Compare Pans. 6, i, 4^ 

"EiAAl/VCOV ^pX^ '''^^ 'OXvfLTTUU ^vCko. fXOi Zcv9 

i(OK€v yuajaax wptarov *OXv/uL7ria8a 
Tinrois iSXo<t>6pois * ro 8c Scvrcpov aJrris ^^c^ 
tmroi?* vlos 3* ^ Tp<i>tXo9 'AXxivdov. 

CDC. 

Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. L5wy 99. Anthol. Pfcl.. 
xiii, 16. 

[apyuaxTi 8* uxv^roSctiv TTnTcov] vtKokra Kwurica 
ciicova Tov8* ^ (TTajO't '] fU)v[av] 8c ftc ^o/u ywatKcSv 
"EAXoSo? CK TTcums to[f]8c Xafielv <Tri<fia.vov, 

'AttcXAccis KoXXikXco^ itrorfo^, 

ex. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. L6wy 103, with new facsimile. 

8]i* ltT)(v(K lcr)(ov 

apura 

TpU iv ^IBpJm 

Xcvs 

[ ljr\otrj(Tt narpoicXc[o9 . . . v]lds. 

Despite the objections of Purgold (see Lowy) to the reading vUs^ the artist's in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 
TiarpoKK4os, 

CXI. 

Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. 1 have made some tentative supplements. 

TIAEME .... 

. . . 5[c^]Xov ? dXXa Tat rlxyai. fTO<f>i^ 
... 09 avXcidi ^Oiyyov ft irpocrapfioawi, 
[#cpoTcry], 07r(D9 fi€Xt)(pov dTTvaxu fie\o9 
[-TToXijv Tt[^ci]s wpo^ T€pfjia' Ktupiov pvOfjuuk. 
[a]Xis 8c [7r]a 7raf>[i/]ftei'Oi9 otccS* dct, 
avTio^ cv^s cV TiM iJL^Kii TroXXcL <l>ouriq, 
rotocrS^ iiw dctpar* ey TAovaav ip,iy 
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[ic]paTo)v AySivoi, c^^ot Trarpax [/t^Jcya kXcos. 

a 0€(r7rta 8' Io4K€v ov fJiovo/jL €f>€pay 

avSpa^ fiaxrirai dXXa koI i/x fioxkrais dKpovi. 

cxn. 
Thebes, Mac Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 

'AptOTWV. 

^ fJLoXa 817 (Tc <^iX(D9 virc8e^aro youla vtto koXitovs 

6\Piov alSivo^ /ioicos afiet^afi€vo[v] * 
#cai 0*01 y€ wpaia X^P^^ r}\v[0€y ajvny, Aptorwv, 
Savov [^Aa;tf]€piai' rov 8€<rfU)[v .......] 

The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 

cxra. 

Haliartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 13(3. IGA. 149. 

KaXXui AiyCO($)oio, rv 8* cS 'rrpacr{<r)% [£] vapoScm 

See notei, p. 117. 

CXIV. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 

iwl <I>(Axu. iirl AioKvcrtcoi. 

(3 i€v€y rovK l[ao]pa AiOKwrtov, 78c yvvaxKa 
hipKto ro\&€ [^Jt'Aav, Trvcv/na Atirov[<rav ofun)]. 

c[fi<^<i> yrfpaXiia tckvcdv T€#cv[a Xtir]dFTa[«], 

oX^Smttovs Oa[va]TOi [7r]A[i7^o8oic]o5 KaT€x[a]. 

In verse 4 EA . . EEAETEK : re 18* seems unlikely. In verse 5, after Bdvaros, 

FA 05 : I have little confidence in what I have written, but yXitrxp^aros 

does not commend itself. 

CXV. 
Elatea, iii. Lowy 135 c, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, P- 345' 

[7r]oina 'A^avaia t6^ 

TO irpiirov iv \aXKm <r 

€^ bcitav Ipymv dK/30^t[vta] kox . . . 

iroAAoici icoAAtTc^vwt <^(uti . . o* . . 17/ui . . 
rm a<l>€ kcu "EvKktC^rfS jjuowra . . . tcpo9 • • • 

KOCfiii iLafivrja-Tois €vAoy[t ]as Ittcctiv. 

Hevofcpari;? 'Epyo<^tXov ^iroi70"€. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 

iromoM iTnro/uicSoKrt Hoa-ttSioyt Xp6v€v vUi 

illAiBiov^ CiiiT^pas xnrkp irpoyoviav T€ koI avrwv 
«ccu y^ Kol rc#c€o>v koX {njyeripiav iXo^my, 

cxvn. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 

5 fiaXa 8^ <l>$ifjL€y6v <rc Kkvra warpts, a8€ 'EAarcia, 

KoAouTi, AafjLOTifJLij KvSoLvu Xoyocs. 
^0^X09 yap Kot afJL(i}fKs, dfc[/xa]rs ^vt a'<aif>pmro^ vfio-^y 

OvrjCTKtlS SafJUwOtU OvflOV iOK€UU voo-coi. 

«oXAa[Kt] 8* d/K^t Tcov fidrrfp Tdif>ov olKTpov oivcrcv 
Ac£o> OTcvo^ovcra 6p<f>avav rcicvov x^^^' 

CXVIU. 
Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, i. 



<rr€<^]ai'ous 

. . » Trovrja iKpdras d/Li[a;(ct ]. 

[7rA]€i<rT0i$ 8^ IStictMuva vdrpav, [SaiJcurrpaTou vie, 
ScooTparc, KoAAtorois t' ^yXotcras OTC<^voi$. 

[v]tica»[v] vai'icpariov Tpts *OXvp.7rta, 8is 8* cvl llv^oi, 
8a>8€ica 8' ^i *I<r^/io[v #c(u Nc/ijcas <rTc<^vov9. 

[t]ovs 8* oAAovs a7ro[pov ot€<^v]ov9 [€7rA]8ci!£itu dpi6p.6v • 
[Trajwras 8* dKri[iraXov9 irdv]Ta [^Jicparcts dpaxti 

CXIX. 

Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod, i. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barber! ni 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus's part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Jahrbiicher der kdn. preuss. Kunstsamml. iv (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich^ viii (1884), p. 102. 
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The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
ness; particularly T fori in 8if«. 

[^Ajvtfc?, <a AvKOCpyc, ifwv irorl irCova n/w, 
[Zjiyvt <^tXo9 kAi iraffiv *0\vfjLTria Sco/xar* l^xP'vmV' 
3t[{[]Q> cT <r€ Oeov fjuavrcwrofwi rfk koI Sv&pa ' 
fiaWov TOi ^cov tkirofiai l/x/x€vai^ w Avico€p[ye]. 

cxx. 

Delphi. Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fancies a 
restoration like the following : 

[ ToSc (T^/m] warrjp dv€OrfK€ K 

[€i9 *Ai8av Tov hrtiiAJ/t Ooiai, vcjov ofxirvKi Moipa, 

understanding o/tirw| as * wheel.' 

CXXI. 
Anactorium, vi-v. CIG. 1 794 g, restored by R6hl, IGA. 330, thus : 
[irovTO^ . , . dirJcuAAv* os *Afi[TrpaKiav tror ?wu€v]. 

CXXII. 

Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 226. 
Fick (Collitz Z>/tf/.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. DialekU I. p. 291. Cauer, Delectus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer's version : * 

[(Tofia t]o8* d fidrrfp AtoKXcot IcroTaa *E;(cvcus, 
[Scucpv )(€]uHra or dvcup c3? oXcro Av dyaOo^ • 

[Ta9 Suipov ? McvcJKXca re, os dScX<^co9 ctrorayc XxJ[ipay]. 
[7ra9 Sk KaJToticTtjpa? dv$/oa dyaOov wapiTO}, 

Verse 2 : Rohl [^<r7<fi'«i] Bs tot* autl^p its 6\ero; Meister [vi]bs Aotrdyopos &\€ro; 
Fick [irats] 6 ^awrivopos ^Aero; Lolling [. . . yo]S>(Ta or* ky^pws &\€ro. Verse 3: 

Rohl «Xtc(os iScA^c^s itrvrayc Xo[t3c{v] ; Meister [irekp 8^ Aco]«cAca[i p]bs 

idcA^e^s iwr* *A7 A[ooy] ; Fick [ffoX 64, Aio]irX/a, t€7oj aStX^chs 4<rffray9 Xo[ii3ib'j. 

CXXIII. 

Pherae, iv-iii. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 234. 

'Acrrayopai iraTpi [M]a[yvi7]<rticXtas «re^€ticcv. 
dw . . . [IJ^cticav fivafifulov* 

ITie last words, according to Lolling, are a * nachtrdglicher susaiz,^ He restores 
[nlo[7o]<rtvA[^]ay, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [<ra^a t66*] *A(rTay6pai Tarpl [n]aaiK\ia5 4ir4$tuety would be 
possible. 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 

KoAAui 2a , Tarpt8o9 ck Tcycas. 

CXXV. 
Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 23. 

fjLOvcraii "EvpvSdfms av€OrfK€ vio9 Kparcpcuov, 

TOfJi VOT€ fJLTf k€[C]vOI, T€p\fti)(ppO^ aOf^UU 

CXXVI. 

Metapontum, vi. Bostrophedon. R5hl, Imagines xv, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, Dt- 
Uctus (2d ed.) n. 277. 

;(a4/>€ pdvai ll/oaKXeis- 
Nticd/xaxos II ivoety 6 roi iccpa/uvs ft' dvfOtfKt. 
80s 8^ f * iv SLyOpwvoi^ 8o^av Ix***' &yajO(a)v. 
Hiller, Jahrb.fUr Philol, 127, p. 144, proposes i (5^ to*. 

cxxvn. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal of Hellenic Studies III, p. 114. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. . 

dAA* hnrorav t/^X^ TrpoXtTrW <^ao9 dcAxoio 

8€£tov e[w]ota9 Set Tiva ir€<f>vXayii€yov cv fioAa Travreu 

Xalpc, VCL0WV TO vdOrjfia, t6^ ovtto) irpoadt ^mirovBti^ • 

^€os c7 €(Xect)voi} €f dvOpwirov. UpLijx}^ cs yoXa Ittctcs- 

Xarp(c), X^'P^' Sj^tav 6Soivop(Q)v). 

Xapjuivas re tepovs icar' oAo-ca ^€[p]<r€[<^]ov€ias. 

cxxvra. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal Hell. Studies III, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (a, b, c distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

tpyppjox €K KaOapwV', KaOapa \6ovCiJDV /SaCLktuij 
EvicX^9 Eu)3oi;A£vs re [OeoL r cv8cu/iov€s oAAoi]. 
Kol yap cywv v/awv yo'os ok/Siov €v\opjax cTvot, • 
iroivav 8* dvTair€Ti.(r [dvT*J €pyo)v ovtl Sikolwv • 
cTr* €fx€ Moip* iBafjLaa'<r€ koI ABdvaroL Oeoi oAAoi 
(fipovrrji) T &aT€polhji t€ kcu (alOaXoevri) iccpawciM 
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r kvkXov 8* iiiirrav /SapvirfvOw dpyoXcoio, 
a < ifieprbv 8* iwifiav aT€<f>avov voal KapwaXifAOun 

C vvv 8* iKcnys arprqv rJK<a irapa ll€pa'€if>6v€Uiv 
d, C K (09 /uic vp6<f}pit)v TrifMlrrfi l&pa^ cs (ras paKapuarhs) 
y. €vay iiov 

}^X)8ic icoi pjOLKopurrey Oeb^ 8* layfi avrl fiporoio 
€pi<t>oq h yaX tirerov* 

CXXIX. 

Posidonia, vi. Leftward. Curtius, Arch. Zt. 38 (1880), p. 27. IGA. 542. 

'TiSavax ^lAAo) XapftvAiSa 8€#cara[v]. 

cxxx. 

Syracuse, v. IGA. 509. Rohl restores : 

KXcofi€[v]i/$ €iroirfa'€ [T]«57r€\(A)aivt, 
oS K[Cp8]rf[X]a [?]€[i XPJW" ^M^]a i^o.[ra] f^pyla], 
as prose followed by a hexameter. 

CXXXI. 
Olympia, Gt/a, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 512 a. 

Uavrdprf^ p.* av€OrfK€ Mcveicparios, Aio[s a^Xov] 
[ap/xarc viKoous, ttcSov ck icXaJroC rcXoouov. 

CXXXII. 

Vase, Athens, vi. Leftward. Kumanudes in *A^Mitov, IX (1881), p. 3. 
KirchhofT, Mittheilungen vi (1881), p. 106. 

OS vvv opXYfaTtav iravnav <iraA.Q>rara iraH^u 
Tov To8c 

CXXXIII. 
Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. Rohl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 

&$ -TTCi irv[i] *l/)09 TOiOv w liraxraro XV^^-^y 

" bis alicubi pugilatu Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funderet." The last word is 
XEEN. See p. 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 

Xofyrj^ IScDice Evn-Xo&Wi fu. 
Sec p. 47. 

CXXXV. 

Vase, V. GIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (GIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 

CXXXVI. 

Vase, iv. C. Smith in Journal of HelUnic Studies, VI (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 

^cA.ro9 ^/u ras koXjou a KvXii a TrouciAo. 
The editor ♦iAtwj ; but see p. 70. 

CXXXVII. 
Silver spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 61. 
*Aft(fi)i}9 KariOrnit ran Otm toil roAytai* 

CXXXVIII. 

Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 

[*A]p;(€pfM)S iiroirja'tv 6 Xr[o9]. 

[ iyi^OrfKtv 'AftyycMoi voXxovxtu[i], 

I have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, ''Apxtpfios woiriffey was intended. 

CXXXDC. 

Att. V. Kumanudes, 'AO^kcuov, x, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p. 623. 

o2Se Trap' "EAXitottoktov dirwXctrav ayXaov rj^rp^ 
/Sopvo/ACvot, (T^rcpav 3* cvicXcicra/m warpiSa, 
&rr ixOpcv^ (ntvaxtiiA, irokifjuov Bipo^ iKKOfUfravra^ ' 
avroi9 S* dOavarov fivrjfA Aperrjs Wta-av. 

CXL. 

Cos, iii-ii. Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi, p. 259. 

dKOva fArjrpo^ njvSe 0das . . FIO 

vUs 'ApioTCiSou aTrja-av 'A^vcuSo?, 
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17 TTttTpo? i$ dyaOov /SXaoTCvau yovfuat, 0oavTO9 
yvfyrwv cvXoytas d/ut^e^ero aT€<f>avov. 

^vyuav» 0oa$. 'Avo^ayopas* AeoicX^. Aco>vi8as. *Av8{por€\i;9* 

CXU. 

Delos, unknown time. Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century, Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 29 flg. (= Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 

1-4I- 

"loTtatcv? II 6y€0rfK€i/ K(iAAo>vo9 virep, ^iX' ^AiroAAoF, 

TiyvSc onmi/uK^orc/MKS evrvxirfv ottoow. 
Usener conjectures rirr 8^ for T^r8e. 

CXLII. 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, 1. 46. 
*Hp[a]i ®rjpi^ Tqv&€ AvWrfKCv wtus *AfudvTOv. 
Before Dittenberger, 'Hpx^^f^^ ^^ ^^d. 

CXLHI. 

Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 

1.49. 

Mvi/&os *ApT€fjaj^ ©coKptrov 'A^roAAoivt 

Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 

CXLIV. 

Thessaly, vi-v. Kirchhofif, Hermes XX (1885), p. 158. 

/xvafx ifu llvp(p)iq&iy os ovk ^7r[t]oTaTO ff>€vyavj 
dXX* aWc vkp yas racSe 
iroX(X)ov dpioTiwav lOaofU 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Jost as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fiascicle of 
the CIA. voL iv. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of bur 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
x-x^^. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them. Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documetits. 

X (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373**^). 

na\(A)c(di *A$avaiai Avffuv hv49riKi¥ kitapxhf^ 
&y ainov Kr[td]¥w, rrji 8i dtm X^^*^' 

^fiddrfs i[v^<rtif . .Jvou vats r6f? JkydkfjM. 

XI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 3739*). 

. • . ijf OrlKt Aihs KoifiTiL r6V &7aAfui. 
irarpbs ts Xatplofpos hrtvx^ 



So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 
has made the second verse [S(nre/> 8^] irarphs h Xaipltovos iit^ix^Tai {tl)i\ai\ 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter in the last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xoiptnvoi on p. 75 should give 

A 5 

place to Xtupiuvos; varpis on p. 74 should disappear; and iwt^x^^ i^^^^i] 
should be added on p. 1 10. 

XII (=CIA. IV.. I, n. 373*^)- 

TlaWdSi T^<[T07€vet . . . r6p]yv\(\)os fi* i.v4eri[K€y] 
Kcd Xp4fAris ^s. 

XIII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373«7). 
. . . AiT^s ft* M0ri[Kt .... 

[ir^w*] *Pidn¥aia, x^x[fV>^^^^ ^^^ "^^^^ ^&pov]. 
EhiiPtap iiroiriatp. 

The name looks to me like *Avy4\tros* A, N and |/ are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, A or A; the fourth 
Eor H-. 

XIV (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373*^0- 

6hs 'A^ioji 

x]^" &yri8/8ou. 
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XV (= CIA. IV., I, n. 373'^) 

oumropiwvos 

^(Kotv /i€ iiFoiritrey* 



XVI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^^; q). p. 131). 
.... iiviBuKtv . . . . ( troiSi &v(a)px^''* 

:le of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams'hitherto 
I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but 
r three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
served for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
ring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
: caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. iv. n. 373^^, p. 131 : 
iLtf€$7iK€v, Another maltreated proper name in Ahx^PVf Mdnxtv, 
:d ¥ movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 
ledication, Mittheilungen Xl, p. 450; *ApycIa fi* iy^^wc (nr^p 

the last moment a case of hiatus, roi6v vu iirdffaro, CXXXir, 

4 5 

ertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 
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No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff's lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hypotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,' 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill.-* As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke's drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archaeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 



^ The notes designated by letters and signed J. T. C. are Mr. Qarke's. 
A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T. C. • 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what has been recently written by others on the 
subject. 

I. 

In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon's time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
political institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century B.C., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assembHes. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx' with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any r61e 
here.^ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated.* This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

I. The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 



^ " Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
Oder der erg&nzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegonnt werden als bei der 
Erorterung von Fragen der Yopographie. Sorgsame AbwJlgung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss and 
Beach tung der Natur und EigenthUmlichkeiten des betreffenden Terrains, .... 
sind hier ein unerlassliches Erfordemiss." — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athtn^ pp. v. and vi. 

2 " Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tauschen kSnnen.'* — Welcker, Der Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus^ u. s. w., p. 325 

(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words : *Ev€KX7;<ria^ov 
S€ iraXoA fi€v iv rg IIvKvt. Hvvi 8c rjv xwpiov 7rpo9 ry 'AfCpoiroXct icarc- 
CTfccixur/icvov Kara t^v TroAxuav airkorrjra ovk €19 Oedrpov woXvTrpayfxo' 
<rvvrfv- avOiq Sk to. fikv aWa cv rm Aiowauuci} Otdrpw, /tovas Sc ras 
^"XpuLptcrui^ €v rg IIvKvt.^ 

This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Hvvi was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held ; this was a p/acf and not a duM- 
ingr it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 1 1 2 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens : ro 8c irpiv 
iv €T€pif XP^^^ fX€y€$o^ fikv yv vpoi rov *Hpt&ivov koI tov 'IAktov 
ATTo/SePrjKvla koI irtpivXrj^fivta ivro^ rrjv Ilvicva koI tov AvKa/SrfTTov 
opov €K Toiv KaravTLKpv T^s Uvicvo^ cxovo'a.'* 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, €K TOV KaravTiKpv TTJq TIvKv6<s, Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt^ It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 



1 " The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness ( ?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx." 

'^ As was common in designating tupvxopiai in Athens, it was called a r6Tros 
or x<^P^<**'' Aeschines, in Tim. § 82, also has the words 6 r6iros 6 iv tJ IIvkW; 
and Hesychius, s.v. nviJ|, says the Pnyx was a piace, T6iros. 

^ " But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx." — Jowett. 

♦ Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hill, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us 
in interpreting the words of Pollux wpo^ tq *AKp(nr6\€u They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was ^rpos rj 'AicfKwroXa, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato's imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills^ 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
em foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian {3is ace us, 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her : avr^ ^cv IvtomOo. -ttov Itn rcfii Trayov KoBifro 
i% Ti)v IIi/uKa opwra koX Trtpi/xevovara Iot* Av K-qpv^ia ra wapa tov Atos« 
^yo) Sc ^9 rrfv 'AicpaTroXtv ava^as pfov ovto)^ aTrarra? €k tcv ijrrfKoov 
TTpoo-KoXiaofxai,^ 

The word wdyov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 



1 " Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend inta 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing." 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where it slopes 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan's grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west comer of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, Trpoo-tcov. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Life of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, cv acrrct, and the battie was 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, ircpl t^ 
YLvvKo. Kox TO Movo-cibv. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was iv tq ir6\u o^cSov, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word iroku in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was h axrrtL, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was almost iv rj TrdAct. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word ttoAas takes the place of 'AK/aoTroXts. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying : to fjxv evfawfjuw twv 'A/ia^ovwv xe/oas c-Trtorpc- 
<f>€Lv irpo^ TO vvv KoXovfUvov *Afiaiov€tov^ T<p Sk Sc^Kp TTpos rrp^ IIl^VKa 
Kara Tr)v Xp-ucav 17KCIV. iJia.\€crOca 8i Trpos Tovro tovs AOtfvaiov^ dira 
Tov Movatiov Tats 'A/io^ocn <n;/A7rc(rovTas, koI Ta<^ovs rSiv wecrovTwv wept 
T7JV wXaTCiav €lv<u T^v <f>€povaav iirl Tcts wvXa^ wapa to XoAkwSovtos 
i7p<pov, as vvv IlapatKas ovo/xo^ovo'i.' 

1 "The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called 
the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to iM site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the Pnyx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is believed to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ; ^ and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius's map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus {jSumen, 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, wdyw S* 
Apctov Tov^, 'A/ua^ovcov eSpav. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines i^de falsa Ugat § 74) we find the following words : 
avtoTo/jicvot ol prjTopt^ difn-oPXtirtiv cts ra irpoTrvXaui rrj^ 'Afc/}07roA.e(i>9 
iK€X.€vav i7fia9 koX rrj^ iv %iXafuvi Trpo? tov Ilcpcnyv vavfxa)(ULi p^v^- 
a-Oai.^ Harpocration {s,v, UpoirvXaui ravro, quoted from Demos- 
thenes) says : Swarcu p-cv SctKriKcos \€y€<rOai are optapAvinv rvtv irpo- 
TTvhuiay airo r^s IIvkvos.^ 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 



Xf>wro(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (vphs toOto= 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate." 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

2 "The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis." 

*"This can be said ZtiKriK&s (German hindeuUnd)^ pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx." 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v.* 3 13) the chorus says that 
Cleon looked down from the rocks, awo tS)v Trerpwv dviodev, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word irerpiav in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes (//<? cor, § 169) uses the words ttu? 6 ^/io? 
A Via KaOfJTo; and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words iKKXtfata^ Tork 
cMnj^ Tov ^fiov KaOrifuvov avw. In the Scholia to Aeschines in Tim. 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, Trayos v^><]o<Sy Xo<^ koKov- 
IJL€V(K Uvvi- When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dvajSatVcty cis ttjv iKKX-rfo-tav^ In the 
Achamians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, orav 8* ivl ravnyo-t KaO^rat rrj^ 
irerpa?. In v. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, ivl ToTcri werpai^. 
In the Ecclesiazusae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take seals in the Pnyx ; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the sfnts unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
V. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sitting together, 
Trpo^ara irvyKaOrjfji^va^ in the Pnyx. The words KaOtf^ofuu and KaBrjfiai. 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on V. 784 of the Knights uses the word fidOpa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word tovti, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sitting on the ground, xafmi, but this is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 



1 Welcker, Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus^ p. 329 (65); Ross, Die Pnyx und 
4ias Pelasgikon in Athene p. I. 
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son. In the Achamians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, Trcpt irpiarov £u\ov. That Trpiorov $vKov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where irpo^hpCav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains ivkov to mean irpothpCa^ and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
the Scholiast's remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 cVt rmv ^vXwv was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

yill. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
'Ayopotbs Zcvs tSpvTcu ^v rjy dyopf koI iv rrj iKKX-rfO-uf., Schol. AristOph. 
Eq. 410. This inference is favored also by the worfs kiOo^y to iv 
rfj dtuf, iKKkrjiria ^rffjua^ in Hesychius, s,v, Aa^w^otcu. This point will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen.* 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx : ^Xwrpomov iv rg vvv ou(r^ iKKkrf<ri(f^ 
TTpos T<f Tcixct T<p iv Ttj UwKt. About the word Tct^os in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.* Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 



1 See Schoemann, de Comil. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, 
p. 1 2 ; Wclcker, Der FeUaltar des Hochsten ZeuSy p. 69. 
* See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato's Repubhc, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said : 
Stov al T€ 7r€Tpai Koi 6 totto^ iv ^ &v miv liTTjxoivvTv: Si?rXaGrtoi/ Oopvfiov 
irapexiMTi. rav ^oyov koi limivov} But as the Pn3rx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch's Themistocles, § 19, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so "much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds : hio kqjL rh /Syfjui to iv UwkI TreiroirjfjLevov 
wcr avopXewtiv Trpo? ttjv OdXacra-av vcrrepov ol rpuxKOtrra -n-pos rrfv \fapav 
ttircoTp€^av, Oio/Acvoi t^v fuv Kara OaKarrav dp)(rfv ycVccriv etvat ^fio- 
Kparuvi^ 6\i.yap\C<}. 8* rjrrov 8i«T;(cp(uV€tv tov? yccDpyouvra?.* 

About this passage we shall have something to say elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, Trpos i^v xiapav. 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. The Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open place and not a 
building; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker ; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora ; it was to a certain extent sacred in 

1 " And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise." 

2 "For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the roil 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy." 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 



II. 

A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; />., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a peri>endicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, Rd and OS, which form an angle of 158** at the 
middle point 6, The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked OS varies in altitude fi-om two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked " bema " 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points R and S, Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked U on the survey ; on the left it is between Q and V, 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right and Kand Yon the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point T almost coincides with the coiu^e of this 
wall.* As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point A,^ The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at y4 it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at fF, and 3.1 1 metres lower than at K The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point A the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section AA\ 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters R and »S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158® at 



B. A dotted semicircle, R YZS, having its centre at T, is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii TR and ^5 with TV said TZ 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 5^ metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a Bgure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point 7*, in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At first, near the comers, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from ^ to K and from 5" to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
— J. T. C. C Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked d. If a straight line be drawn from R to 5, it will 
intersect the line A A* at the point T in front of the bema. Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line RS is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius RT being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than TIS.^ The greater part of the semicircular wall, YA W, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.' 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall RS, In 
this wall between the comer R and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The " Cut " (marked on the survey) between S and the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked " Niche," is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema ; the remainder are beyond the large one toward R on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the CJ.G,, Nos. 497 ff.* Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words cvxijv or yo^ifrrqpMw and 
v^ioTo*. Two add the word Ait to h^ifm^. They have also a picture 

D, RT= 59.9 metres. TS = 59.5 metres. — J. T. C. 

E. The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
corner which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

^ Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pflasgikottf p. 15. . 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It is a 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts : a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left aroimd the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
firom the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section A A' on the survey. In the direction of the letter jR they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point S, They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the bema. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and roqk wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
R and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places ; they are marked " Gate ? " on the survey. Still further 
down we come upon the two ends of the great semicu-cular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above .^ The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points ^and K Its greatest height is at the point A, opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut from the hill. Seventy- five blocks are still in 
position. The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but Httle smaller.. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel with the joints.^ The blocks of the 
upper course axe dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall furnishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point A, and has three courses 



F. Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note J^ remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the suuth-westem side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J. T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 228. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have -disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; /.^. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near IV) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section AA\ which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by- 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.^ 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point A, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. ' 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these ? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 



//. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section AA'f is uniform along 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dorpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen m 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three-fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below M} In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were .brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius's excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to. make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points N, Z>, Gy and H on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C. There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points N, Dy Gy or H, At N and D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At H the declivity is not so great ; at G^ it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 



1 Clarke's survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point M ; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; i.e, on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near W) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section AA', which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.^ 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point Ay are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. * 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these ? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 



H. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section AA^^ is uniform along 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dorpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three- fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below M} In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were .brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius's excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to, make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points N^ D, G^ and H on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points N, D, Gy or H. At iV^and D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At H the declivity is not so great ; at G^ it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 



1 Clarke's survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point M ; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 






sC 



The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears 
marks of tools. That below these lines, so far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term " rock-floor '* to this lower region ; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, 7% P, y, and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at O, B, and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins ^t 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines a/? and yS. Where they pass over the ledges 
e is a diflerence of level of from one to two metres between 
Its within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
nd D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.^ 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the comer near /^, From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat^ 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, — a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres ; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, n on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point ^, where the section line o/S 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall ; while at other points, as c and //, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer's intention to remove this mass of rock and make this comer 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences^ 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.^ 

^ The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

/. The manner in which the removal- of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the comer S, are two immense blocks of 
^tone, not imlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked " Wall "on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more provable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This is 



hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the debris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
■drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modem invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, The Pyramids and TempUs 
4>f Gizehf London, 1883, Chap, xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the debris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from five to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosi^re, Description de rEgypte, 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed ujwn the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall ; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is much more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

On the right of the bema, between it and the comer S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 

purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (^Egyptian Obelisks^ New York, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides(?),— 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference is to be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc- 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, A Manual of Scientific Enquiry^ London, 
1 871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, n€pl K/xio-cMs koI Auv(£/u€«y riav 
'AwXuv *apfidKay, XXII. p. i6; and Pliny, JVa/. Hist, XXIII. 27: " Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non rupcret ignis antecedens." It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as a solvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. i, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and ApoUodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Potior cHique des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, I^S, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall,^, resembling 



furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar ** or some other mordant." A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the 
Due de Guise in his expedition against Naples (Lgs Memoirfs de Feu Monsieur 
U Due lie Guise, Paris, 1 668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of 6re in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius I talicus, /*««/>«, III.; and Orosius, /^w/., IV. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appian, IV.; Juvenal, Sat.y X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, Ad Aeneidy X. 13) state that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal, — a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebert, 
Histoire d'Annibal^ Paris, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the o^os or acetum of the passages quoted was an actual explosive^ 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, A Treatise on Hanni- 
bal'' s Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of " snow, solidified by frost." 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapport 
au Ministre de V Instruction Publique, Paris, i860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill- in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity.' This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J. T. C 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See A, /,/, k on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at /, a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of tock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the 'altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surroimded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m, are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall^ at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at «, o, /, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as KaTta-Kevatrfjuivcv Kara 
TTjv TToXcuov aTrXoTi^To, ovK CIS Oedrpov voX.wpayfJioavinjv, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembUng a theatre, and TroXtir/aayfuxrwiy was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept for a 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily imderstand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
iroXmrpayiJuwruvT) of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtless held on level 
ground. As thd Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema. A 
gradual c\i3ng<e from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards A is i in 10.7 ; due 
north of the bema, i in 13.5 ; in the direction of Z, i in 29.7. 
The levellings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges sho>\'s with equal certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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III. 

The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The .ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had abready said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation : 

Spon and Wheler. Voyage dVtalie,, de Dalmatie, de Grke, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678 ; La Haye, 1724. 

Richard Chandler. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.^ 

Stuart and Revett. Antiquities of Athens, I.-III., London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. Bartholdy and C. Aug. Bottiger. In Wieland's Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J. C. Hobhouse. a Journey through Albania, etc., Vol. I. London, 
1813. 

Edward Daniel Clarke. Travels, Part II., Sect. II. London, 18 14. 

W. WiLKiNS.^ Atheniensia or Remarks jon the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens. London, 18 16. 

Hawkins.* On the Topography of Athens in Robert Walpole's Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey. 2 vols. London, 1817, 1820. 

G. F. Schoemann. De Comitiis Atheniensium. Greifswald, 18 19. 

Edward Dodwell. Tour through Greece during the Years 1801 , 1805, 
and 1806. London, 18x9^ 

W. Cell. The Itinerary of Greece. London, 18 10. 

W. Kinard. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens, London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1 841. 

P. W. Forchhammer. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure of Caldwell. Journal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. II. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 



^ Travelled in 1765. 2 Travelled in 1802. • Travelled in 1797. 

J. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgie 
Remains in Greece and Italy, London, 1834, PI. LV. — J. T. C. 
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LuDWiG Ross. Tahlettes votives d'AthhifS et de MHos, In the Ann. 
delV Inst, Archeol, XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. Ulrichs. Topographic der Hdfen von At hen, in Reisen una 
Forschungen in Griechenland. 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GoETTLiNG. Das Pelasgikon in A then, in Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthume, Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 185 1. 

F. G. Welcker. Der Fels altar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
2U At hen, bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852.' 

LuDWiG Ross. Das Thesdon und der Tempel des Ares in Athen. 
Halle, 1852. 

Carl W. Goettung. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen. Jena, 

1853. 

LuDWiG Ross. Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon in Athen, Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. Welcker. Pnyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum^ 
N, F, X. 30 ff., 1854. 

Conrad Bursian. Die athenische Pnyx, In Philologus, IX. 631 ff., 1854. 

LuDWiG Ross. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir PhiloL undPddag. LXXI. 
181 ff., 1855. 

F. G. Welcker. (/eber C Bursian' s ''Athenische Pnyx.'' In the 
Rhein, Museum, N. F., X. 591 ff., 1856. 

F. G. Welcker. In the Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. 56. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Attische Studien, No. i. In the Abhandl, d. k. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen^ Vol. XI. 1862. 



K. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title "Piano {sic) del trigonio e tutto 
cid che esiste su il {sic) Pnix." It is on a large scale, i to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar*s plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here given, — while many features of the greatest im{>OTtance arc 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker*s reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J. T. C. 
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Conrad Bursian. Geographie von GriechenlcCnd^ Vol. I. p. 276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

Conrad Bursian. In the article Athe/iae in Paulfs Real-encyclopddie, 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

Conrad Bursian. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Padag.j 
Vol. 71, 182. 

Conrad Bursian. In the LAterarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Erldut. Text der Sieben Karten zur Topo- 
graphic von Aihen, p. 16. Gotha, 1868. 

P. Pervanoglu. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Pddag., 
Vol. loi, 55 if., 1870. 

W. GuRLiTT. In the Netu Jahrbiicher fiir Philol, und Pddag,, Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. 

Curt Wachsmuth. In the Rhein. Museum^ N. F,^ XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. Forchhammer. In Philohgus, XXXllI. pp. loi, 109, 119, 
125 f., 1873. 

Thomas Henry Dyer. Ancient Athens, London, 1873. 

H. G. Lolling. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 ff., 1873. 

Curt Wachsmuth. Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. I. Leipzig, 

1874. 

Richard Christensen. Athens Pnyx. In the Nor disk Tidskrift for 
Filologi og Paedagogik, p. 77. Copenhagen, 1875. 

E. GuHL AND W. KoNER. The Life of the Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. Hueffer, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. 

Christopher Wordsworth. Greece^ Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical. Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. Stark. N€u:h dem Griechischen Orient, p. 319 ff. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. Baumeister. Denkmdler des Klass. Altertums, article Athen, 
Munich, 1885. 

During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.^ As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 



Z. The mediaeval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, 7,KiKa rov AjifAoa-- 
eivou, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it becanie 
necessary to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopagus, Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla^ 
and Theatre of Her oiks Atticus are all names which have served at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above.^ 
Clarke and Mure believed the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart's works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything else than the ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, " All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains." ^ Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, " A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage." ^ Bartholdy says, 
" The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar. "^ Goettling says, "The 



^ Welcker, Der Fdsaltar, u.s.w., p. (30) 294 ff. 
2 Topography of Athens, p. 41 (1821). 
' Welcker, Der Fehaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 
♦ Welcker, Der Fehaltar, u.s.w., p. 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be." ^ Forchhammer says, " In regard to 
the Ilissos, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail." Raoul Rochette says, " Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne saurait plus, k notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection." 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler's view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail : one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx ; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article "Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus" in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs's suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 185 1) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on "Das Pelasgikon in Athen." In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked "wall" on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.-* In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 

^ Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx, p. 19. 

M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to- 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks. 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point / on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confiision. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen fi*om the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan's grotto as fiucpov inrkp 
Tov JJtXaayiKov, and so changes xnrep to avo. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan's grotto should 
be spoken of as Slwo tov Jl€\aayiKovy for the grotto was under the 
north-west comer of the Acropolis, a long distance fi*om Goettling's 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligentiy. 
There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 



were placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, — on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling*s explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J. T. C. 
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it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself, is the all-sufficient 
proof: that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, " Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus 
oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx," to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs's note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (TTCTpai) ; the real /Srjfia was a Atdos and not a irirpa ; according 
to Plutarch the ^rjfm is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes's words about sitting iirl rat? irerpaKs (rKkrjpia^ 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
•called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the Kptriypiov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the TroAota dirAony? and the later vokvwpayfuxrvirrf. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871 ) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it ; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration's citation 
from ApoUodorus is important because it says the old cKKAiyo-ta was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, CJ.G, 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western dechvity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen ; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, in Timarchy § 81, wept tojk 
oiKi/o-€(ov rwi^ Iv TJ7 IIvKvt, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs*s own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the firiyua. in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the most exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Hypsistos 
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-was worshipped as Zeus Hypatos, A tradition of the original use 
of the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar- terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as ro ETcXcurytKw, while to IIcAacryixov tci^os refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, H. 1 7, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, " Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen" was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us — perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker's position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earhest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between to IlcAacrytxdv and to IlcAxwryiKoi' Ttiyo^i is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos^ since so large a place- 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity; and he concludes by condemning Welcker*s location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled " Pnyx oder Pelasgikon," in 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F.) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos, 
and not as Ilatav or Scori^p, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly lurges against Ross 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue* Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker's 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.''' 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an ahar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 



N. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
imi>ossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in wliich the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. — J. T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes's 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between to IIcAacryiKdv and to IIcAao-- 
yiKov Tci^os. Welcker*s answer, in an article entitied " C/e^er C. 
Bursians Athenische Pnyx,' in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographic von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, he slightiy modified 
his views later in the article "Athenae" in Pauly's Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations, 
and subjected the wlK)le question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he published in his " Attische Studien, No. i." 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 
These small districts, even in the earhest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name KpavaoL , 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorpliitze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens, — one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe^ and the other the so-called Pnyx. No one can 
doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock- dwellings of the Kpavaoi. The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and fi on 
Curtius*s plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.^ Next Curtius dug a trench from the 



O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 
The Pnyx, like many other public works of ^he Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. — J. T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. At a distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead 'to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.^ From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler's theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 



P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5- square 'metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
•other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a OeCtv ayopa, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the KpavaUy the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
dyopa OeCtv in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the dyopa $€tav of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, t\e. the Pnyx Hills; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler's 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker's stage, the impossibility of turn- 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that " neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx." This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Highest and not as Ilauiv, 
Sojnyp, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes ; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription opoxi A109 below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The rkyAvo^ of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the " Gotter Markt " of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius's old Kpamot ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go further than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
Lolling*s paper, which was published in the Gottinger Nachrichten in 
1873, and is decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler's view may be easily gathered : — 

I. The slope of the terrace away from the bema ur^ts it for pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
topography before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theory. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and ^ on his plan, 
and which are marked A and -k on Clarke's survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the bema.' This gives the impression that the floor sinks very 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the offering on the supposed altar. This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and ^ are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked B 
and C We here call attention to the levellings at the points H, ly 
y, Ky F, and Z, and to those on the ledges B and (7. Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. 

On the section of the hill which Curtius has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres from the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at A, This is not exactly correct ; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius's section is correct, and see to what it will 
lead. ' He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in pkce, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the. same character for supposing 

^ Curtius, Attische SUtdient No. i, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius's section, that the steps ar^ below the top 
of the semicircular wall at A, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1.6 1 metres and 1.07 metres adove the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point ^on the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2.32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Z is in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 




PRE-PNYXIAN STEPS. 

upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
third in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges B 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side of his trench 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very 
irregular character. They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.^ 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.^ But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.' It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 



Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty -three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T.C. 

^ G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled A6yos xtpl nvvK6s, published as a 
school programme from T^ 'EKkriyinhy itarouZtvrfipiov in Athens in 1 867, has de> 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsallar, u.s.w., p. 297 (33). 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. The area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica, 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as " about twelve thou- 
sand square yards." ^ Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth's estimate is too large, and Curtius's too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke's measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
been the bema of the Pnyx? If it were the bema^ it would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar it would need two^ that it might be 
uscended by several persons at the same time. Moreover y the Attic 
orators moiled about but little during the delivery of their orations , and 
indulged in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech Ati^os, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone in the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks, Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned? 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker's stage in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were iii the 



1 Greece t Pictorial^ Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 

' Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 

• Welcker, Der Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus, u.s.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than .40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 (eet high — more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the "rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unbumt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.^ The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage -for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen's answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 



* Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans^ p. 59 of Eng. transL 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the be ma. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The comers are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size.* 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted ta 
explain it ; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard^ 
and some of the German archaeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell. thinks the upper terrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants." Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing " that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices; and that the Thirty T>Tants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city."* Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked / on the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 



* " Ungeheure Grosse," Der Felsaltar^ u.s.w., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note N, p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, — as Leake- 
supposes. — J. T. C. 

* Topography of Athens^ p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulatioa. 
Ross says : " If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meant no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the pubhc." Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch's story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch's words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.^ In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locatidhs for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. The inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos. 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 



S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked p on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema : the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan) . The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey, — or perhaps a little further, — this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J. T.C 
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already been suggested by others : these inscriptions are generally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx ; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavaoi, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that Hypsistos is the same as Hypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one ; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests ; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. The character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
age of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.^ The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock- dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong tp a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. GoettHng, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 

T. On this point compare note iV, p. 242. — J. T. C. 
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of Stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west comer of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west comer have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall ; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near S on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked " Wall." In a Hne with these 
three, in the " Cultivated Patch," between / and -/? on the siurvey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goetding has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
structure and the general character of the age • of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. 

6. Ulrichs and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators, because this 
was a \lOo^, or movable stone, 

Ulrichs's thought seems to have been that the word ircrpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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Tock Still undetached from the native rock of the hill ; while the 
word XlOoi, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in connection with the bema. Trcrpa, firjfm^ 
and \lO(k seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pac. v. 680, we find the words, oans Kparti vvv rdv 
XiBov Tcv V rrj Uvkvi. Again, Eccles, 104, vtto rep Xi^toTwv trpvravitov 
KaravTLKpv. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word XiOoi is used as synonymous with prjfia. But in the Knights, 
V. 313, are the words Kairo twv ircrptov avmOfv Tov^ <l>6povs OvvvoaKOTret^j 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny- fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word irerpSiv 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,^ but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul-Rochette cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called Trirpa as well as XlOo^. He also rightly 
refers to £^. v. 780, to show that the word wirpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has rrj^ 
TTcrpas for Twv trerpiav in V. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently prjfm, \tOo^. and TrcVpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Xa/009 
Kexrjvm CTTi nirpas ^firfyoplav. This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
" gaping cormorant," which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
" haranguing upon a rock," will scarcely bear any other interpretation 



* Welcker, Drr Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
bema.^ 

7. Weicker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north wind, as against the Pnyx theory, 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been sa 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pn>Tc Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be na 
solution of this difficulty. The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Weicker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but litde less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that at Nauplia 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passsge in Plutarch's Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 
(Aesch. Eumen, 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 



^ See note on this verse in Droysen's translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck*s edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie's note on this verse in hi» 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wmg extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (irpos rrjv Ilvvica) . The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a ftiap. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus, 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius's site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,^ 
does violence by substituting /e/f wing where Plutarch says righ/ wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius's view, we must 

1 LiUrarisches Centralblati^ No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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Still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points, plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east comer of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their " Gotter Markt," as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners ? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the comer, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood ? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? ^ 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 



U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note N, p. 242, and note O, p. 244. — 
J.T.C. 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 



In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronimciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted m these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C /. A,, those in KaibeFs collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Helleniquey in the 'kBifvoxovy in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Gramma tik der AtHschen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen ; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia ; Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lau^esetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter im Lateinischen ; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Gramma tik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 

I. The E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, I, 0, Y. 
Thus all the ^-vowels were represented by E, and all the ^?-vowels 
by 0. The lonians of Asia Minor, who in Hterary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or ^a^ (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the " rough breathing " ; it 

1 Not until post-classical times written for ^to with smooth breathing. 
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Helleniquey in the *A$rjvajLovy in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Gramma tik der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen ; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia ; Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lau^esetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter im Lateinischen ; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Gramma tik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 

I. The E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, I, 0, Y. 
Thus all the ^-vowels were represented by E, and all the ^?-vowels 
by 0. The lonians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a fiirther dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or ^ra* (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the " rough breathing " ; it 

1 Not until post-classical times written for ^a with smooth breathing. 
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now Stood for the long ^-vowel, heard e^. in ^/xo9, oucti/, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original 5 : ^ it stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original ?, heard e^, in fxrj, rWiy/xt, airoBavriT€, The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the ^-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward a in sound. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this <?-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic -q, equivalent to a 
modified d, is found represented by the Chet (H) ; the universal and 
aboriginal rj by its old sign E. Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHA[or], MHTEPA, TPIHKO^[T€Ui]; but ME {= m). [^W' 
BAEMATI {linP^iiari), KAEN[o]rEN£^ (KXcu^oyc'vTy?), ANE- 
0EKEN (dvcft/Kcv). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. On a stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal c common, to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural c arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, from d. While the aboriginal 
€ has its usual sign, the Ionic € is written with the same symbol ( B ) 
which is used for the Ionic -q, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
MKBO (A€ivo8:k€<o), A/ BON ((iA[A]€W).« Thus the fact is 
established, that firom the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic -q did not diverge so 
widely firom its parent-sound d as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal 17. That the ?-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ac and ca was of the same character, lying between a and 
e proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as opaurOai, 
Sipyos, with iviKTj (a€) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare oa-ra, ivSia, with aXrjOrj (ca) , and 
oAtd with XP^^J (^o.),^ It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow 7) during the Attic period, 



^ The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of «d 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of dc. 

^ Dittenberger, in Hermes^ XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read AcivoS/ktjw, oAX^wi/. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

' So adjectives like c&^i/^5, iicXc^j, w7t^j, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a ^adual change of neut. pi. from -o to -^. On a stone of 357-354 B.C 
are found both ^m and iyi^ (as neut. pi.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms Uis, rt^cts, 
lets, €TL$€Ls, etc., as a proof that aboriginal rf held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic rj, which was at no time confused 
with € (ct). The form M'^9 slipped into cn^ct? in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as l3acnXrj<!, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became fiaa-ikcls, or as riS-qKa was changed, at a still later time, 
to Tc^coca. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced torci?, torct, had the Ionic 17 of la-Trjfxi been 
identical in. sound with the vowel heard in riB-qfxi, Tiy/xi, /Saa-iX.rjSf etc.* 
These indications, togeth'ifer with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.C. To define exactiy the pronunciation of the Ionic 17 would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the a of English dai/ and the German d. The other 
1;, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to c and belongs 
piurely to the ^-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian e as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an rf was always anopen 
vowel : * in other words, no vanishing or /-sound was heard after it. 



^ Though these changes were all occasioned/ by analogy, they could not have 
occtirred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
Thus 6<TTaf XP^^* (nh-npcif were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; iwoitis suggested irlBfis just as ir6\tis suggested fiaffi\eis, and as 
fffica (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing riBeiKa. This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such nearly equivalent sounds as d and 
Ionic t;, or i and aboriginal »;. 

^ The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of €€ was at first 
written universally E: the designation El appears first among the lonians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
l>een proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric » for ov. (So also Doric ruffiSy 
for Tov/A^v, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with t;, », until Ionian influence 
caused them graduaUy to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong rju This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between rj and 
rjL in inscriptions of good date. The character of the rj is con- 
venientiy illustrated by the well-known verse : 6 8* rfXlOu)^ ws -trpofid- 
TLov firj ^rj Aeycov Pa^€i (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 
gloss : pTj • TO fiLfxrfTiKov TrJ9 Ttov Trpopdroiv <t^iovrJ9 * ov)(l fial Acyrro* 
*Xttlku)s. The form pai is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when at* had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to rj. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign rj from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of at, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The ai, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the ^-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
rj began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, c, and 
the long vowel arisihg from its " compensative " lengthening, or from 
the contraction of cc. This will be called, for convenience, i or 
long €. That it had a narrower sound than 77, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong cu It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to c, 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that e had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian venti than like the short ^ of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
^-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from a : a broad 17 arising 
from d (as in oiKirjy vnoyo-w), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
dAA^cuv, v€m) ; an aboriginal and narrower rj (as in ySc/JXi/Ka, drcA.!;?) ; 



than to suppose (with G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modiBcation of an 
open ^-vowel to c first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the ^-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like xp^^^^"*^ for 
Xfyf.ffifjtos, t0€tK€ for tdriKff etc. 
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and, finally, the closed c and c (as in Oevros, ^cts). Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open ^-sounds. By the year 380 the long c was nearly 
always written « ; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two oj)posite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change : the first, that the long c 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the /-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
This was the first and apparentiy simplest explanation;^ it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reahty what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of €.* It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period : it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical conftision in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates 
that €t did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or /-sound which had always existed in the c itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that i did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of € and « must, of course, 
be sought in the post-EucHdean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that « no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
sound, and that €, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of e and «. When ct begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for € before another vowel. 
The true explanation of this is a most simple one : a slight /-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an ^-sound followed by a vowel, the 

^ Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 
Aussprachct pp. 26 seqq. 

* This is the view now generally taken. Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 69, 115. 
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result being an ^ with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
. this case at least, €t must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written f , the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine « ; so that c, €, €4 now meant 
much the same vowel-sound, — a narrow ^-sound with a slight vanish.^ 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.* The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples' of a for c before 
vowels are: Sctwi/rot, 119 (about 340) ; iSpva-eidys twice, 168 (330) ; 
KtTiciW, ibid.;* dfidxpcto), 578 (after 340);* elavrov, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); ctav, 14, p. 11 (387); nA.«^€t[a5] (originally with 
diphthongal ct, but cf. UktoOrj^, etc., ibid.), or UXmOtuLs, for -Oia^, 5 70 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,* who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.C. The cause of this is obvious : a was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to c, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.^ 

1 It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various 
e- and f-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

2 The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That e could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been sup]X)sed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of et resulted from an increasing preponderance of its 
i-element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of u and 
€, ?, T;t. 

* All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. I, /#., II. i. 

♦ As gen. pi. of Kineur. We should, of course, expect Kirwy, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

^ h\uaxpii(f^ Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of et 
written for e, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872^ 
KoA.A.vT€^ef must be read, not KoAAirrcrcr. In Afiwy6pov, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.)> 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have e< written for an Ionic c. 

• Lapidum de Dial. Att. Testimonial pp. 10, ii. 

' The forms 4tf€lyKi) for iviyK-ji, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. ivtiKp, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be affected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for e 
until the latter part of the fourth century,^ — an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had c become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word €19, which is equally written cs 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spelhngs i an^X-ji and ct a-n^Xrf 
for iv fTTYiXy^ are interesting as showing that the syllable -cvs became 
-€? in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

B, Confusion of c with 77. That c had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the •fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open ^- vowel. Thus between 378 
and 32^ the nominative plural ending of nouns in -cvs was suffering a 
gradual change from -^s to -ct? : during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.' Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one ; for the firequent spellings -cc?^ 
-ciys,^ 'U€^,'^ of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between c, c, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) rj. The augmented forms of ipyd^ofiai 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with ci- 
or 17- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of c and rj is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -rjs are, of course, 
not from contracted -£€?, but firom -^cs; for the dual of y€Vo9, ycVi; is 
as much a violation of Attic as yej^ec* Yet, were we in possession 

1 The* latest examples are perhaps II. 804 a, 13, 33, h rh and iirofic^<r«i'. 
MI. 86 (376-365); 553(403)- 

* AieiSt KttpOaius, 'Ecrrtaiiys, XaA,*ft[5jJj], II. 1 7 (378); KvSaOriycuus, Ilaiai'i^s, 
865 (after 400) ; [*A/Lia|]aKTei€i[s], ^Aya/cat^s, et al., 1006 (bef. 350) ; v, Meisterh., 
p. 56. 

^ Cf. -K\tr}s for •K\ils, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. *Aypv\4ris, 
I. 338 (408); ['AAaJt^fs, KoAA[w]t^€j, ♦irya«^«J» beside Bar^j, II. 870 (circa 350). 

* KoAAvrefcf, beside 'AAoifit, etc., II. 872 (341), etc. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

* <nf/xE, II. 652 A, 24; ^fvjE, id. B, 26. if6\v (Isoc. 8, 116), p^nrv (Plat. A*/*/. 
410 e), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing, when the diphthong « had become identical in sound" 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written onccXiy and (rK€\€€ for o-iccXc, just as they wrote 
X0XA.1J817? for XokXySrj^, and *AXai€€s for *AXa^. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident from the interchangeableness of €, €t, with «, cc, 17, 
in the fourth century, that € was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to ci, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simplified until its symbol could represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began earlier, and was more quickly consumfhated, where €i 
was followed by a vowel — a well-known instance is the word Soipcto, 
later Attic Swpm} This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech, — that law by which a semi- 
vocal L is avoided through the dropping of i between almost any pair 
of vowels. As ci before vowels becomes c at a very early date,* so 
words like cXata, #cXai(ii, Ilcipatcvs, aTOLOj ttoUi, vtds, ycyowui, lose their 
4, by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
erases where final t occurs, as in #cd/i.o4 ov7nx*apioi, ;(cS7ra)9, rrfKKKrjai^ 
TcoirtovTi.* But the degradation of diphthongal «, independentiy of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of rfi to ct or i during 
the fourth century. 

Conftision of lyt with € and a. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of c and «, the diphthong 
tfi becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
nokj) for iroA€t, jSovXct for fiovky, grow fi-equent ; for iJpc^ is found 

with 1. Probably the dual of ir6\is in Attic was ir6\i (^w6\fi) ; if x^Aij arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not r6\€f, but ir6\ri€. 

1 Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as Smpelap, dvptdp, 
II. I ^ (circa Eucl. ann.), Up4as, Upelas, 573 ^ (circa 350?); the difference in these 
•cases is, of course, merely orthographic, ci and c standing alike for a simple closed 
^-sound. Cf. Meisterh., p. 19 and notes. 

* Cf. Aiv4a, I. 478 (sbcth century); ^(A€aTa^ 230 (450), Alve&rah 234 (446); 
r4\€os, IV. 3 (before 444); NectvJpeo, I. 24O (440); BpvWtavol, 247 (432); 
*A\mteK(fT, 184 (412); 'AvJp^o, 324 (408); 'Kpvrav4ov twice, II. I b (c. Eucl. ann.), 
i«pea, IV. 553 rt, 3 (fourth century). 

' So there is every reason to write in Attic Totrrwt, ^«rcivot, etc., in place of 
the unpronounceable roxntf^if 4KHyoit 
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<ip€Orf, and €ttr€4 for €17177. Tribal names like Oivy<:, -i^Sov (not OlyrjU, 
-107^09, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -€ts, -ciSos. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in -75 occur, as Ilcto-t^ciSct for -8?/.' 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the /-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of tjl than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of rjt was facilitated by 
the shortening of rj before / ; thus it became a simple closed ?-sound 
not widely different from i.^ Indeed, E can be written for rji ; thus 
;(aAx[o^]K€ avT€ (^-OrjKy avr^, II. 61, c. 358). Conversely, /xrjvva'i^ 
(nom. pi.) is spelt fxrpnjirrjLq in 572 (circa EucL ann.)/^ In short, we 
have examples of et put for tjl, rjt, for « and for i, and c for tjl. The 
two diphthongs ct and rji had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from c. Two important inferences ^an be drawn 
from this : first, that the phonetic decay of et did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its /-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
distinctness of each separate element, so that ei became a close ? not 
more diphthongal than c. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period.* 

1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr.^ p. 63; Merwerden, Lap. Test.; pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
things, Xenophon's usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as 'S,<aKpi.'n\v for Attic XuKpdrrif etc. 

2 The shortening of ri before i (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes^ XVII. 37) is 
•confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs; ydOj, e.g.y became vdws, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained jo/iJj. (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298.) Cf. 
KWfioiiia for Kw^iy^ia, Kaibel, £p. Gr. 38. 

' Other examples are : ir6\-p, II. 25 (before 376?); jSouAet, 38; x/)ax^e[r], 
i6^€i (subj.), 49; OiyelSf 55; x«^fo^^«f*» four times, beside -O^kc, 61 ; i[voi]xBtTf 
irapa(rK[tva]<T6f7, id.; [ypafin]aff^, #[!] for J, 90; re?, avru, etc.; rttxiiffth «'"»'«- 
0ave6(rci (subj.); so ioKu, twice; elp^Bri, 114; [fl^ei, 125; ^tt-^Xc* Kidivu, 147; 
4rvpT€\firBtXf irapa\d$€if •trrtafmrUrfi, 167; AlytTSos, 1 68 (and *Api<TTflirjSf etc., for 
rillhts after 400); TpiaKoartl, 180; iopreTf 577; el, passim (=]J); i$56fifif ivdrei, 
id.; ikyaSeT rvx^t, re? ipvhcl, 564; isKTfi koI Sexdr fi, 175^ (Add. et Corrig.); iupitl, 
573^ (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. I. A., II. 
These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

* In the fourth century, tjt is found (in C. I. A., II. i; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. The 0-Group. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that 
of the ^-group ; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of o, 6, <i>, ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O 
does duty for o, 5, w,* while the labial diphthong corresponding to « 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.*" 
The vowel 6 is related etymologically to o precisely as c to c ; that is, 
it is produced by the doubling, or the "compensative" lengthening, 
of Oy also (in the Ionic dialects) by the ccmtraction of oc, and in 
Attic of CO. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o + v (or o + f) . From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words okoXovOo^, ottovSi} {ablaut from 
KfAcu^-, cnrcvS-), ^ov% (^oF-9), Souvtov; perhaps in ou, ouro?.' So 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o + v, each vowel being distinctiy pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel o must originally have had a closed ^-sound (like English in 
rose) , the labial counterpart of I. About the same time that I begins 
to be written «, the writing ov for o also becomes common.* w, Hke 
?;, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of o in Doric is quite analogous to that of € ; so oi becomes in 
Thessalian as 77 becomes e.' As I and « were finally merged in an 




written HI 391 times; El, i iS times : but in the third, 771, #, and et are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as 171 loses its iota, and e< begins to suffer itacism. 

* n for ctf, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

^ With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

' So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like o^o%y rof 
ovTos, rriXiKovTos, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in fipov- 
KoSf 0ovpos, Kovipos, (ov$6s, (TTpovOos. AnothcF ablaut oj is seen in the epic 
tiMiKovda (i\€v9-), while iiroi;paj= air<J-Fpar. 

^ In the case of d the change is completed somewhat later than with c. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

' See note 2, page 5. ^8(801; for iSlda is in like manner comparable with irWttt 
Ui for iriBfif It}. In each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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i-soiind in the decadence of the language, thus 6 and ov became 
alike = ». 

That o and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact, — that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30), 5 
continues often represented by the simple : preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed ^-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
<iiphthong. Were ov = u at this time, 5 remaining a closed ^-sound, 
then 6 would surely not be so frequently written ov ; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of 5 ov is just like that of c c, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple u took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects. 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = u, while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure w-sound 
must in any case have been ou, since Attic v was becoming = u ; thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for V in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, was still generally used for o, 6, a>, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases o> is found for ov and 0} 
Crases like fuwJ (jjuol 6), irpovPov\€va^€v are a yet clearer indication 
that 6, ov were, in Attic, still ^-sounds.^ 

That o ever approximated to an »-sound, even, in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 



^ I. 358, \tuKoKo<pil9» (before 444), 9Z^* ^'* ^«» (al^er 444); II. 572, roiStrop 
(after Eucl). 

2 fiovy At. Eq.f 1237; vpo\)^o{iktvffiVy II. 57^. Cf. also o^ov (for trov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, o€, €d 
commonly ran into d in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
Cr. p. 33, on e<o- and ©ou-. 
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for the continued representation of ov, 6 by the simple when these 
sounds had by supposition become = u} Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transhteration with Latin u. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Horner^ We find in contemporary Greek and Latin inscriptions a 
continual interchange of Latin o, u, and Greek ou; if Latin u is 
found for o, so is late Greek ov (S), used to represent Latin o {e^. 
<^vXAticXos => foUiculus) , The Latin -us for -09 doubtless helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = ^^oivoXiy?) which may 
equally change any other vowel to u (as crapula = ic/xuiraA.17, purpura 
= iroptfivpa) . The examples collected by Saalfeld * make clear the 
Roman preference for u, whether to stand for an original ov, a, €, o^ 
<i>, V, or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.^ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek o. The Latin u is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause ; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenberger 
{Hermes, VL p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period, 
having no short u represented in their alphabet, were obliged to 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 



^ Cf. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr,, p. 31, etc Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as ^dfjuovovi, ffUcwovs. 

^ Lautgesetze d. Gr. Lehnvidrter im Latein,^ pp. 74 seqq. 

' In the case of hriaro\-fi the process of analogy betrays itself, epistoia 
becoming epistula. The history of 'EKd^rj in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that o, with a, c, and t alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an u- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,* and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as ahready pointed out, a slight difference was 
felt between 6 and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion been 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in u. It may be added here that 
o, like €, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 5) from the open <ii, just as e and 
c differed from rj. The spellings ao, co, for av, ev * are a confirmation 
of this. The close ^-sound of modem French (as in fautif) may 
be compared. 

The pronunciation of cu is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of J], 0) being the most open of the labial vowels, as >; of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the w arising by ablaut from d, ly (as in veirrmKay 
^(tfpos) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Xuco, B<opov). That it was always, 
an open vowel (/>., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 5 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro^ 
ducing rf. 

3. The Vowel Y. 

The confusion of v with t, the first indication of its Change of 
soimd from u to u, occiu^, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. 'AfK^ucribvcs becomes *Aft^4#cTvw€s ; ^/u<rvs is Old- Attic, 
rjfjLvarv^ New-Attic ; KtvBvrJ9 and KwSvrjs appear interchangeably as 
early as the fifth centiuy. The spelling Movwxtt^v is found once in 



1 Sup]X)sing V to have become = il oX this time in Attica. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Cr, 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (3o6)\ In the case of 17/xurw, 
KcvSvrf^y the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
complete tmtil the Byzantine period, when v = t. The »-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin u, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol.^ That it was equally established ill Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes,* is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong vt hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
•century, unless in the dative singular of the few occiuring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to v 4- 1, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like 01, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms ii and /.* 

4. The Diphthongs cU, dt, au, av, cv, lyv, ot, wt, ciw. 

In the diphthongs cU, av, cu, ot (and in ct, ou, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of «, ou, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from i, o. 

cU = a + 1, with no inclination toward the sound of c, i;, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (at 4- € = d, at + o = w? etc. Cf. 
OalfjLdria xss ra Ifxdria, Ar. Vesp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like *A^vata (*A^va), Ilctpatcvs (n€tpa€vs), etc. The earliest 
examples of c written for at on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century a.d. — more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 



1 Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings lunter and linter = Greek 
if\vvr4ip. 8 Gr. 86. 

* In words like uMi, hpyvid, ytyoyvia, the i was entirely lost in Attic before the 
end of the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other i-diphthongs before vowels. This shows that vi cannot have been 
like French ui of iui (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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di = d + 1. It was never confounded with ai, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, at 
becoming ultimately = c and dt = d. An instance of the omission of 
I will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

dv = d -h V. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao ; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr. 120). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin au, and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element {av or 
qf for av) . 

av existed in Attic in erases like ovros, ravrd ; perhaps also in the 
word ypovs. 

cv = € + V. In Ionic it was often written €o, and, conversely, €o 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = cv. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronimciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and — ev 01 ef. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronimciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and oi. 

rjv = rf + v. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, cv. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, JVinv Phrynichus, CXXXI. 

ot = o -h t. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when cu, dc, ^i, 771, ov, oii had assumed the simple a, e^ /, 0, u 
sounds. 

wt = 0) ^- 1. The omission of i scarcely occurs imtil the first cen- 
tury B.C., except before a vowel, as in Axuov, o-toio,^ according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from ot, however, be- 
coming ultimately = to, while ot in Byzantine times = v {u) and later 
= ?. 

(OV = w -I- V. Attic only in crasis, as irpwvSav, Ar. Av, 556.^ 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 

1 Better than <r<^«, CLA., I. 2*, 7. 

^ There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of o6p« 
is Mpovw, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 



1887-1888. 



TRUSTEES. 

A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of "The 
Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens," to 
hold the title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the 
School, and to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be 
received for its maintenance. 

The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 

James Russell Lowell, Cambridge, President 
Martin Brimmer, Boston. 
Henry Drisler, New York. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Baltimore. 
William W. Goodwin, Cambridge, Secretary, 
Henry G. Marquand, New York. 
Charles Euot Norton, Cambridge. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, New York. 
Henry C. Potter, New York. 
WiLUAM M. Sloane, Princeton. 
Samuel D. Warren, Boston, Treasurer, 
John Williams White, Cambridge. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUSTEES. 

James RussAl Lowell. I Charles Eliot Norton. 

William W. Goodwin. I Samuel D. Warren. 
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MANAQINQ COMMITTEE. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Chairman. 

H. M. Baird, University of the City of New York, New York. 

I. T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Miss A. C. Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henry Drkler, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York. 

O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

A. F. Fleet, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Chair- 
man of Committee on Publications, 

William G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y., Secretary. 

Augustus C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York ; Director of 
the School (1877-1888), Athens, Greece. 

Charles Euot Norton (ex officio")^ Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., President of the Archceological Institute of America, 

Francis W. Palfrey, 255 Beacon St., Boston. 

WiLUAM Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, 181 1 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Frederic J. de Peyster, 7 East 42d St., New York, Treasurer. 

WiLLLytf M. Sloane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

FrrzGERALD Tisdale, College of the City of New York, New York. 

William S. Tyler, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

WiLLUM R. Ware, Columbia College, School of Mines, New York. 

John Williams Whtte, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



Thomas D. Seymour, Chairman. 
William W. Goodwin. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, Secretary. 



Charles Eliot Norton. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, Treasurer. 
William R. Ware. 



John Williams White. 
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ANNUAL DIRECTORS. 



1882-1888. 



William Watson Goodwin, Ph.D., LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 

Lewis R. Packard, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 1883-84. 

James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 

Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 1886-87. 

Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 1887-88. 



CaOPERATINQ COLLEGES. 
1887-1888. 



AMHERST COLLEGE. 
BROWN UNIVERSriY. 
COLLEGE OF THE OTY OF NEW 

YORK. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 
COLUMBL^ COLLEGE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSriY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSFFY. 



TRINITY COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CriY OF NEW 

YORK. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
WILUAMS COLLEGE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 



The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the *08o9 *A/AaA*as in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground akeady occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
\ise of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeological, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months' 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent ; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. Charles Waldstein, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be imder the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archaeol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 



REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects ; and to co-operate with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archaeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. I. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the first of October to the ist 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Alts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. AH other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
-Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year's work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub- committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1882-1888. 



The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. Tlie other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 
pp. 56. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett pp. 45. 
Price 25 cents. 
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STUDIES IN ATHENS. II 



PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. viii. and 262. 
Illustrated. Price I2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two Maps, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. and 448. 
Price #2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo. pp. 277. 
Illustrated. Price ;f2.oo. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow ; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 



Volume II., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett's Report of his 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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